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DECEMBER, LAST OF THE MONTHS. 


He comes! The tardy winter comes! 

I hear his footsteps through the nights! 

I hear his vanguard from the heights 
March through the pines with muftled drums. 


OME persons think 
that this last of the 
months is one of 
sheer destruction— 
of cold, and gloom, 
and decay of all 
that was beautiful 
through the glow- 
ing portions of the 
AKT year; that Decem- 
ber and Death are 
kindred. But it is 
not so. ‘There is 
more dying in sum- 
mer time, if we only 
knew it, than there 
is in all the year 
besides. There is 
no dying now; the 
hope ofanother May 
is locked at last in 
Nature’s heart, a 
deep and great happiness. Winter has come 
and the roses are safe for June.” 

The answer of the old Friar to the weeping 
maiden was a happy one :— 


“Why art thou weeping, maiden mild ?” 
Said a Friar grey to a lonely child. 


“T weep for the swallows gone over the 
Who used to come and be fed by me.” a 












‘*Then dry your tears,” said the Friar grey, 
They will all come back in the month of May.” 


So they will, and with them ten thousand 
beautiful things that the casual observer thought 
were dead and buried. The world is as full 
of life and animation as ever. Some of it 
may have changed form before us. Some of 
the birds—not all—have left us to animate 
other localities. They are not dead, but true 
to their instincts, like the Friar’s swallows, 
will return to us another May. The hum and 
activity of insects are not seen and heard 
around us as in ‘‘the leafy month of June,” 
but life is not extinct in them but lies buried 
in unnumbered forms, dormant in the earth, or 
undcr the bark of trees ; in eggs, protected by the 
skill of those that produced them, beyond any- 
thing which the art of man has ever devised ; 
in cocoons, impervious alike to heat, moisture 
and cold, and in countless numbers on the 
branches of our fruit trees, and in numerous 
other forms. 

Life is still everywhere about us in Decem- 
BER. See how the plump buds glisten on the 
twigs of the trees,—the germs of future life 
and activity. In them lies folded the embryo 
that shall expand into the most beautiful and 
fragrant forms,—but not till their appropriate 
season has come, when softening rains and. 
warming suns shall bring them forth in beau- 
teous vigor, much—it seems to us,—as the 
resurrection of the just shall take place! See 
the cones upon the white pines, pendant, 
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graceful, swinging in the breeze, and scatter- 
ing their tiny seeds, full of life, over the bar- 
ren pasture, to clothe it, at some future time, 
with usefulness and beauty. So all is life and 
activity about us, though in a different form, 
more hidden and obscure, perhaps, than in the 
summer months. If the plant be an annual 
one, the whole organism perishes the first year ; 
if perennial, the part of the organism devel- 
oped in the atmosphere alone dies; but the 
part of the organism still below the soil, is 
protected, and lives securely, sheltered by its 
friendly covering till warm weather come again, 
and then from that still living, underground or 
subterranean stem, the same plants spring 
forth in the renewed beauty and freshness of 
youth, to go through the same brief but inter- 
esting life-changes. 

As we look from our window upon acres of 
trees planted by our own hands, apple, pear 
and peach orchards, elms, pines, the larch, 
spruce, beech, birch, black walnut, and many 
other varieties, all the deciduous ones of which 
have shed most of their leaves, how vividly 
come to mind the riddles and little songs from 
nature that perplexed our narrow comprehen- 
sion in childhood! How our poor brain was 
perplexed in getting at the truth wrapt up in 
the following homely riddle :— 

Minoumase more Asthing i weet 


But as colder it grows, I fling off my clothes, 
And in winter quite naked appear! 


What a wonderful thing is a tree! How 
woulda single town or State look without one ? 
What would the climate be ? What would com- 
pensate for the loss of their fruits, their fragrant 
and charming flowers, their grateful shade,— 
_ aye, and the songs they sing? Where would the 
birds find their homes, build their nests and 
rear their young? The inspired writers often 
speak of the beauty of trees, and illustrate 
some of their best thoughts by them. David 
says the man whose delight is in the law of the 
Lord shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in sea- 
son, and compares himself toa green olive tree 
in the house of God. In speaking of wisdom, 


Solomon says, she is a tree of life to them that 
lay hold upon her. 

In his first lessons in botany and physiology, 
Prof. Gray says that the Washington Elm, at 
Cambridge—a tree of no extraordinary size— 
was some years ago estimated to produce a 





crop of seven millions of leaves, exposing a 
surface of two hundred thousand square feet, 
or about five acres of foliage! 

Trees are the sanitary agents in the econo- 
my of the world we live in. By one process 
they abstract carbon from the atmosphere that 
in due time it may be converted into wood and 
other vegetable substances; and by another, 
through the medium of their leaves, they pre- 
serve the air in a condition fit for human 
breathing. **We little think when wx inhale the 
fresh air, and quaff it upon the hills, like so 
much invisible and aerial wine, that its purity 
and healthfulness come of the glorious trees. 
But so it is.” They also supply us with nu- 
merous usefu) articles, whether of nourishment 
or of clothing, or of medicine ; with timber te 
construct our houses, furniture, ships, car- 
riages, and an infinite number of ‘esser, bat 
scarcely less indispensable articles. They live 
and help us live. 

There is no death in the works of an Al- 
mighty hand. What we call death shall live 
again. ‘‘Life shall rejoice, Winter shall break 
forth and blossom into Spring, Spring shall 
put on her glorious apparel and be called 
Summer. It is life! It is life! through the 
whole year!” 

But, it is Winter. Winds howl and snows 
fly. Cold penetrates everywhere. Want 
stares into some dwellings like a wolf at the 
door. What is yourduty? Go and deal your 
Master’s stores. 


“Here is your mission! Ye who feed 
Your lavish fires! Not far, 
But at your doors, your heathen are! 


God’s poor—your creditors—take heed.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
PERSONAL CARE OF STOCK. 


Farmers are apt to dread the coming winter, 
in this northern latitude, because it throws 
their flocks and herds so long and ¢o0 entirely 
upon them for food and shelter. And they 
envy their more favored brethren in a milder 
ckme, where the cattle graze in green pastures 
and care for themselves, independently cf sta- 
bles and cow-houses, all the year round. But 
among the pleasantest of my winter experiences 
is the personal care of the animals which this 
inclement season renders so dependent on man 
for protection and sustenance. To be sure, I 
am but a ‘‘one-horse’”’ farmer, having only 
horse, cow, pigs and poultry to care for. 
Some of your heavy pre! apa. all may smile at 
my simplicity, and wonder at my presumption 
in dictating terms to them. ell, let me 
have, then, only the ear of my brother one- 
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horse farmers, who do not ‘‘despise the day 
of small things,” and who cannot afford to 
hire some wild Irishman to do what they can 
so much better do themselves. 

With me it is not simply a matter of neces- 
sity, but a source of real pleasure, to feed 
and tend my stock through the inclement season. 
And while they thrive better, it is wonderful 
how much less hay and grain are consumed 
under this arrangement. Put Tom, Dick or 
Patrick in charge of the stock, and as with 
Molly or Bridget in the kitchen, they use lav- 
ishly and waste needlessly, what they have no 
personal interest to save. There are, indeed, 
worthy exceptions to this statement. And 
here and there you may find a hireling who, 
fo: a wonder, makes his master’s interests his 
own, and really loves the animals that are con- 
fided to his care. He shares their owner's 
pride in their sleek looks and good condition, 
and sometimes proves to be the best judge of 
their merits and capacities. And the tender- 
ness with which he cares for those least able 
to care for themselves, and caresses the pet 
yearlings and sucklings, proves him well wor- 
thy of the vonfidence reposed in him. But as 
an offset to these rare cases of tenderness and 
fidelity on the part of servants and hirelings, 
think of the instances of neglect and cruelty 
to, the dumb brutes that are left to the tender 
mercies of an irresponsible hired man, or boy, 
who tends them oom the winter in what 
time he can spare from his meals and school. 
Think, too, how many inconvenient, vicious 
tricks have been taught from this source, and 
and how many a horse and cow have been 
spoiled for life from not ‘being tended and 
trained under the eye of the master. 

Then, again, we have only to reiterate the 
old adage, ‘‘a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast.”” It is merciful and noble in any man 
to care tenderly for those who next to his own 
household, claim his fostering care. If he can 
accomplish this through a more efficient instru- 
mentality than his own hands, very well. If 
physical infirmity or disease disable him from 
giving that personal attention, which his per- 
sonal interest would prompt, he may justly 
plead, ‘‘the spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” And perhaps it is the most trying 
thought connected with his sickness, that the 
care of his stock must be left in other hands. 

Of course there is some inconvenience and 
unpleasantness involved in this personal care 
of stock. And the idea of one’s doing his 
own chores is not to be entertained for a mo- 
ment by certain so-called gentlemen farmers. 
He would lose caste at once and forfeit irrevo- 
cably his title to gentility, were he seen with a 
swill-pail, or caught in the act of milking, or 
cleaning the stable. 

And here another serious objection to the 
personal performance of these duties occurs to 
my mind. The lady of the house dis- 

ikes very sidenhllt the or of the stable, and 
80 1s averse to having her liege lord go and 





stay where he will be sure to get its taint, and 
bring it back into the house with his clothes 
and ‘boots and beard. Possibly she may be 
one of those fastidious daughters of Eve that 
never meant to marry a farmer, and chafes 
daily under the yoke. But let us more chari- 
tably er her to be, like every true woman 
and wife, heartily in sympathy with the hus- 
band of her choice, and re-olved to make the 
most and the best of their natural lot in life,— 
only she must have home, sweet home, anit not 
smelling like an Irish shanty. Well this is 
certainly a reasonable wish, and the writer 
would not throw a straw in the way of its ful- 
filment. Let the good woman only see to it 
that her good man is duly equipped from head 
to foot for his chores, so that when he throws 
off this stable outfit, he frees himself fron 
those unpleasant odors. A little forethoughs 
and painstaking will easily remove this difficul- 
ty. Or suppose he does carry about in his 
garments something that associates him with 
the faithful horse, and indispensable cow? This 
smell of the stable is, after all, but a mild re- 
minder of those ‘‘salts of ammonia,” which 
every lady has at hand to revive her fainting 
spirit. And what true woman would not pre- 
fer a man with no worse taint than this, to one 
whose breath was fetid with liquor and to- 
bacco? Yet ‘good society” often discard the 
former, and freely admit and tolerate the 
latter. W. E. B. 
Massachusetts, Nov. 1867. 





STOVES AND FURNACES. 


The season of the year has arrived when 
the most danger is to be apprehended from the 
escape of deleterious gases into dwellings, 
from stoves aud furnaces. Let all our readers 
carefully examine their stoves and flues, and 
remove the accumulations of waste material, 
that the smoke and gases may have free exit 
into the outside atmosphere. The health of 
thousands is seriously impared every year by 
breathing the gases escaping from stoves, and 
many have lost their lives from this source. 
The saddest sight we ever looked upon was 
one quiet Sunday morning in March, a few 
years ago, when we were called to the house 
of a neighbor, to view the lifeless bodies of 
the father and mother of a family, lying in bed 
precisely as they sunk into repose the night 
before. During the night coal gas escaped 
from a furnace in the cellar, and from thence 
into the chainbers, and the whole family nar- 
rowly escaped from passing to that sleep 
which knows no waking. As it was, the fath- 
er and mother lost their lives. 

Several of the products of combustion are 
of a deleterious nature, particularly carbonic 
oxide and carbonic acid. Anthracite and bitu- 
minous coals contain considerable sulphur, 
which partially oxidizes during combustion and 
forms sulphurous acid gas, and this is very suffo- 
cating and injurious when breathed into the 
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lungs. Sulphurous acid always escapes al: 
wiih the offer qnecs foam b xn coals. - 

It was supposed formerly that carbonic acid 
was a a product, but it is now known 
not to be, but is, nevertheless, fatal to human 
life, when inhaled, as it operates to exclude 
oxygen from the respiratory apparatus. A 
person can be drowned in carbonic acid as well 
as in water. 

But carbonic oxide is a destructive poison, 
and certainly and rapidly fatal to animal exis- 
tence even when largely diluted with air. 
When coals are burned slowly and imperfectly, 
large quantities of this gas are formed, and if 
it escapes into rooms, even in minute amounts, 
headache, vertigo, lassitude, are sure to result. 

Physicians in searching for thy causes of ill- 
health in patients should not overlook the 
fruitful sources connected with the apparatus 
for household warmth. Examine the stoves, 
we say. Is the draught good? Are the 
dampers properly adjusted? Is the ventila- 
tion of rooms such as it should be? Look 
well to the stoves and furnaces.—Journal of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry. 





MAKING WINE. 


We notice that there is considerable discus- 
sion indulged in in various parts of the coun- 
try on the subject of wine-making, and that 
there is much diversity of opinion as to how it 
should be made. Some even claim that there 
should be not only a liberal supply of sugar 
but of alcohol. It is well known that twenty- 
five years ago there was little Madeira made 
in its native island that had not an infusion of 
brandy, on the score that it would not other- 
wise ‘‘keep.”” But that idea has long been 
exploded, and neither brandy or sugar is now 
used in Europe in the manufacture of wine. 
The pure juice of the grape only is used. 
They cultivate the grape suitable to the soil 
and climate, and in that, and in the care of ex- 
yews and fermenting, the whole secret lies. 

e have no grape in this region from which 
we can make drinkable wine without sugar to 
supply the want of saccharine matter in the 
fruit. But this artificial application to the 
‘*must’’ is a very poor substitute. The truth 
is we have our doubts if any really fine wine can 
be made East of the Mississippi. Portions of 
Missouri, Kansas, the ‘‘Indian Territory,” 
and so through New Mexico to the Pacific 
coast, good wine may be obtained. Cali- 
fornia and some of the adjoining regions, par- 
ticularly, will probably become a great wine 
country, and may even rival the best districts 
of Europe. We may hit upon a grape even 
here in Pennsylvania that may suit the soil and 
climate, but it seems next to impossible that 
in this latitude with our short seasons we 
shall ever discover a grape with the necessary 
proportion of ougar, and without it it is useless 
to attempt to make wine.— Germantown, 
Pa., Telegraph. 





THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


RD HE withering herbage, the fall- 
ing leaf, the frosts and the chil- 
ly winds remind us that the 
year is drawing to its close. Na- 
ture has done her day’s work, and 
is preparing for her night of rest. 
The spring came with its singing 
birds, and buds of promise, clothed 
‘n its robe of green, bedecked with brilliant 
flowers, and fragrant with perfumed breath, 
cheering all hearts with the inspiration of hope, 
and stimulating all life into renewed activity. 
The summer has ended and the harvest has 
been garnered, and now, arrived at this station 
on our journey, it is appropriate to halt, and 
cast a retrospective glance at the year that is 
passing away. 

In the northern parts of the country, the 
spring was cold and wet, and it was later than 
usual before the soil was prepared for the re- 
ception of the seed, and as the temperature 
has been somewhat below the average, through 
the summer, both the early and the later har- 
vests were from ten to fourteen days later than 
usual, 


A section of country north of the Ohio river 
has suffered from drought, which has injured 
the corn and the late pasturage. 






But taking the country at large, the crops 
have been abundant, and of fine quality. The 
crops of hay, wheat, oats and corn were never 
larger or better. Barley and buckwheat are a 
little below the average. The continued mois- 
ture has rendered the pastures luxuriant, and 
preserved them green almost to the present 
time, so that the cattle and sheep have re- 
quired no feeding from the barn, and the en- 
tire forage crop is on hand for the winter's 
use. Beef cattle and sheep have come from 
the pastures in very fine condition, and thus 
the country has a good supply of provisions 
for the cold season before us. 

The crop of grain in the entire South was 
remarkably good, and much larger than they 
have been accustomed to make. The cotton 
crop, according to all accounts, is much better 
than was anticipated, amounting to between 
two and three millions of bales, nearly as large 
a crop as it is desirable that this country 
should raise at present. It is probably not 
best for the world that its markets should de- 
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pend for a supply of this necessary of life, 
upon any one country. 

This would give to that country an undue 
influence. Before the late war, the cotton 
States believed that bread riots would occur in 
the marufacturing cities of the North and in 
England upon the stoppage of the supply of 
cotton, and thus they would be compelled to 
accede to their demands. It is not desirable 
for the Southern people themselves that they 
should be so extensively devoted to the culture 
of one crop. It will be much better for them 
to raise a variety of crops, and thus secure 
for themselves an abundant supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life. This course would tend not 
only to equalize property, but to increase civil- 
ization and intelligence. 

The fruit crop in New England is somewhat 
less than the luxuriant blossom encouraged us 
to hope for. Still, there are apples for home 
consumption, although but few for exportation. 

The continued moisture of August caused 
the squashes and potatoes to yield a larger 
crop of vines than fruit. These crops are 
small, and generally of poor quality. 

The grapes, being later than usual, were 
overtaken by the early frosts, a misfortune to 
which the cultivators of the grape in this cli- 
mate will be occasionally liable, unless they 
can find a variety that ripens earlier than any 
we yet have. 

The health of the entire country, with the 
exception of a few places on the lower Missis- 
sippi, and in the extreme South-West, has been 
remarkably good. Not even the common 
autumnal fever and dysentery have prevailed 
to any extent. 

On the whole, looking at the whole country, 
our people have great reason to be thankful to 
the Giver of all good things, for the rich sup- 
plies bestowed upon us, for the wants of both 
man and beast. 

Our Saxon ancestors called November Blot 
moneth, Blood month, because on that month, 
the animals were slaughtered and salted for 
winter use, and some were offered in sacrifice 
to their Pagan divinities. This usage has 
been handed down from them to us. The 
farmers now kill their beeves and swine, and 
store them for winter, and our feast of thanks- 
giving occurs on this month. The herbage is 
ne longer green, and the animals have ceased 
to grow and fatten, and can no longer live and 





thrive without being fed and sheltered by man. 
He now brings them to the slaughter, and 
stores them up for future use, and it is both 
natural and proper, that he should rejoice over 
the fruits of his labor, and offer sacrifices of 
praise and thanksgiving to the Giver of all 
his blessings—the Father of all his mercies. 

Although there are clouds in our political 
horizon, and difficulties to be encountered be- 
fore the country. is fully restored to peace and 
prosperity, we can rejoice for what has already 
been accomplished, and we will trust in that 
guidance that has carried us through the trials 
and struggles of the past. 





FARMERS’ GARDENS. 


The Germantown Telegraph says:—‘‘We 
can see an improvement in the gardens of our 
farmers within the last half dozen years. For 
years we have endeavored to convince the 
general farmer of the necessity and advantage 
of providing larger gardens for their families, 
and of devoting more attention to their culti- 
vation. They should raise two or three times 
as many vegetables as most of them now do, 
and they must have them earlier. They must 
not be satisfied with two or three messes of 
beans, peas, sweet corn, &c.; but they must 
enjoy them daily for weeks. We do all we 
can to point out the best sorts of vegetables 
and when to — them. There should be at 
least three plantings of peas, four of corn; 
string beans all the time, lima beans for sum- 
mer and winter, early cabbage, beets, lettuce, 
&e., as long as they will possibly last. An 
early crop of turnips should be put in, not less 
than three or four stalks of celery, and any 
amount of winter cabbage. 





Care or Hicnways.—The greatest im- 
provement that can be made on our common 
roads at the least expense, is to keep theloose 
stone from obstructing the travel on them. 
This should be the first, the last and interme- 
diate duty of him who has the charge of the 
highway. Another important duty that re- 
quires careful attention, is to keep the sluices 
and ditches open, and in condition so as to 
prevent the water from taking its course in the 
middle of the road, and thus doing much dam- 
age that a very little cost and labor might have 
prevented. 





Cost or Macapam Roap.—By a careful ex- 
periment made in the summer of 1854, it was 
ascertained that to quarry out and bresk a 
good quality of sandstone lying within wheel- 
ing distance of the track, and to give a coating 
ten inches deep and eight feet wide, costs less 
than to lay the same with plank and sills when 
lumber is delivered at $6 per thousand feet. 
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1,637| 1,708| 1,779| 1,850| 1.921) 1.993 
































TABLE OF MEASURES OF LAND. 


This table was prepared with great labor 
and care by W. H. Foss, one of the assistants 
of J. H. Shedd, Civil Engineer of this city, 
and was electrotyped expressly for the New 
EnGianp Farmer. In the tidy form of our 
monthly edition it will be very convenient for 
reference. In his explanation of the table, 
Mr. Shedd well remarks that ‘‘the results of 
agricultural experiments cannot be compared 
without a knowledge of the area of the land on 
which each crop was grown, and as it is not 
always convenient to plant just an acre, or half 


have, fit for the purpose, of any width or 
length given in the table, with the means to 
readily ascertain the area in square rods or 
square acres, in whole numbers and decimals. 

The table is used in about the same manner 
as an ordinary multiplication table, and though 
it occupies but about half the space usually 
given to those tables, yet it contains as much 
information as though made up in the square 
form. The multiplication of any number in 
the diagonal rows, into another number 
less than itself, is a mere repetition of work 





or quarter of an acre, it becomes desirable to 
have at hand such a table as is given above, 
for reference. It will enable a person to 
use such a piece of land as he may happen to 


that has been done before, and therefore this 
table is made up so that the square of a num- 
ber in the diagonal rows is the first result given 
in the table opposite or below that number. 
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The darker figures represent the measurements 
in feet as taken on the ground. The area 
given in lighter figures is expressed in square 
rods by the upper number, and in square acres 
by the lower number. 

There are two tables given above, having no 
connection with each other, except that the 
darker figures in the lower are in continuation 
of those in the upper at corresponding inter- 
vals. In the first table, the width of the piece 
of land, expressed in feet, must be looked for 
in the diagonal row of darker figures, the 
length in the horizontal row of darker figures 
at the top. In the second table the width 
must be looked for in the diagonal row of 
darker figures, and the length in the vertical 
column of darker figures at the left. The 
area will be found below the one and opposite 
the other. 


To illustrate the use of the table :—Suppose 
we wish to know the contents in rods and in 
acres of a piece of land 140 feet long by 80 
feet wide. We look in the upper table for 
140 in the top row of dark figures and find it 
at the top of the last column but one. Follow- 
ing that column down opposite to 80 in the 
upper diagonal row of dark figures and we 
find it contains 41.14 square rods, or .2571 
acres. Suppose we have another piece just twice 
as long and twice as wide ; we look in the lower 
table for the length, 280 feet, in the vertical col- 
umn of dark figures, and for the width, 160 feet, 
in the lower diagonal row, and find them at the 
head of the second column: then following 
that column down opposite to the 280, we find 
the area to be 164.55 rods, or 1.028 acres. 


Having ascertained the area of the piece 
of ground, and the quantity of the crop 
grown, the quantity per acre may be found 
as follows:—Suppose the piece to measure 
80 feet in width by 140 feet in length, the 
crop be to barley, and the quantity grown 288 
quarts,—annex as many cyphers to the num- 
ber of quarts as there are decimal numbers in 
the area as given, and divide by the area. 
The result will be the number of quarts per 
acre; divide by 32 and the result will be 
bushels. In this case the quantity being ex- 
pressed by 288, annexing four cyphers we 
have 2,880,000: dividing by 2571, we have 
1120 quarts per acre; divide by $2 and the 
result is 35 bushels per acre. As by exam- 
ple :— 





Area of a piece 80x140 = .2571, as taken from the table. 
m Quantity 288 quarts. Annex four cyphers and divide 
y 


2871) 2880000 (1120 quarts, 


8090 
2571 


5190 
5142 


Divide that result by 221130 88 bushels. 


160 
160 


The process would be the same if the quan- 
tity of the crop were expressed in bushels, 
pounds or tons. If the quantity per square 
rod is sought, the same figures must be used, 
except that the quantity must be divided by 
the area in rods as expressed by the upper 
number in the table, instead of the area in 
acres, as expressed by the lower number. 

The quantity of the experimental crop should 
be measured in the smallest denomination that 
is practicable, to insure accuracy in the result 
per acre. If by dry measure, the crop may 
be measured in quarts, if by weight, in pounds. 





Goop Courace.—Dr. Henry Boynton of 
Woodstock, Vt., editor of the sheep and wool 
department of the Mirror and Farmer, looks 
out upon the ‘‘situation” thus hopefully :— 
‘*Notwithstanding the low price of wool, our 
farmers would as soon think of abandoning 
their homes as their flocks. Nay, the know- 
ing ones are already bestirring themselves in 
pursuit of bargains, shrewdly reckoning that 
wool can touch no lower deep—unless the bot- 
tom falls out—and that the best time to buy 
sheep is when they can be bought cheapest. 
Now is the time to buy sheep, before the stock 
of woolen goods is swept out of the market, 
and the price of wool advanced, as it must and 
will be.” 





Two AND A HALF AcrEsS.—It was stated at 
a late meeting of the Little Falls Farmers’ 
Club, by Mr. Lewis, that a Mr. Blood, living 
in the vicinity of Herkimer, had kept this 
summer eleven cows, a bull and a horse, upon 
two and a half acres of land. The stock was 
kept in a yard and soiled. The land had been 
cut over several times to furnssh the necessa- 
ty food pare me season, but the stock had 
been kept. is fact might suggest the ques- 
tion whether our farmers, ordinarily, were get- 
ting the best results that could be had from 
their land 
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THE RED ASTRACHAN APPLE. 


This fruit which ripens from July 25 to the | slight basin, which is sometimes a little irreg- 
middle of August is described very correctly | ular. Flesh quite white, crisp, moderately 
by Mr. Downing as of extraordinary beauty. juicy, with an agreeable, rich, acid flavor. 

It was first imported into England with the 

White Astrachan, from Sweden, in 1816. It 
bears abundantly with us, and its singular rich- 
ness of color is heightened by an exquisite 
bloom on the surface of the fruit, like that of 


aplum. It is one of the handsomest dessert | Ee eee 
fruits, and its quality is good, but if not) ingu of the above named Society’s bitnnial report, by 
q y 8 : _ - | canadienne immediately any information you have 

taken from the tree as soon as ripe, it is sdlative Ne new condlings * the values of different 
. H uits ases, soils, etc., in your section of country. 
liable < yer — . myer “ee the | You are also invited rd forward samples < an new 
uly to the middle o ugust. ruit | Seedling or unnam its by Express, to the ress 

last of y BN . | of the Secretary, that he may make comparisons. draw- 
pretty large, rather above the middle size, | ings and Geseriptions, Any fruit, thes forwarded, the 
. ° ° names of which are unknown to him, w n trans- 

and very smooth and fair, roundish, a lit- | mitted to Pomologists for the desired cibenaien The 
tle narrowed towards the eye. Skin almost = States, and Merchants’ Union Express 


ies h ly offered ll sam- 
entirely covered with deep crimson, with some- y Reckages of fruit for th ge spose tama’ rob Grol 
times a little greenish yellow in the shade, and > he Beazer : 
occasionally a little russet near the stalk, and | N.B—The feof Membership PLE 
covered with a pale white bloom. Stalk rath- | logical Society is $2.00 Biennially, or $10.00 for Life. 


- . _ | Remitt be forwarded either to the Secretary, 
er short and deeply inserted. Calyx set in a or to Thomas P. James, Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. 








American Pomo.iocicaL Socrery.—We 


: 


| have received the following circular, and com- 
| mend it to the attention of all fruit growers :— 


| ple packages of fruit for this purpose FREE. Due credit 
will be given to contributors.. Very respectfully, 











Sr baeteotaas 


> 
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PRODUCT OF COWS. 

In an exceedingly interesting article, com- 
municated to the Country Gentleman, by our 
old correspondent, Judge Frencu, of Con- 
cord, Mass., we find the following in relation 
to ‘‘milk for market,” and a statement of the 
cost of feeding and the product ofa herd of 
cows. A perusal of the latter by our corres- 
pondent, who makes the inquiries in another 
column, as to the comparative values of differ- 
ent kinds of fodder, may throw some light upon 
his inquiries :— 

Milk for Market. 

This forms an important item in all hus- 
bandry near large towns. Heavy trains, car- 
rying milk alone, are daily run into Boston on 
most of the railways, and they bring milk col- 
lected 75 or 100 miles away. The advantages 
of the traffic to the farmer are, that it. brings 
him a large amount of ready money, that he 
consumes his fodder at home, and so makes a 
large quantity of manure, and that he relieves 
his family from the labor of butter and cheese 
making. 

The disadvantages are rather public than 
private. Milk is sold by quantity, not quality, 
and anything that flows from a cow’s teats is 
milk fit for market, although we all know that 
for domestic use, some milk is really worth 
twice as much as other milk. In general the 
milkman recognizes no difference between the 
milk of a Jersey cow—four or five quarts of 
which make a pound of butter, and that of a 
native, of which twelve or fourteen quarts will 
scarcely make that quantity. The milk pro- 
ducer then only seeks for the cow that gives 
most milk, with no regard to quality, and so 
the milk business, to use a common expression, 
demoralizes stock raising. . 

A man can hardly sell milk and raise calves. 
He must stipulate to furnish a somewhat reg- 
ular supply, because the milkman has his reg- 

customers to supply. To do this he must 
maintain his stock of cows at a certain average, 
and he cannot well keep dry cows, or give 
milk to calves; or, indeed, unless he has ex- 
tensive stables and pastures, pretend to raise 
stock. The common practice is to buy new 
milch cows and sell them to the butcher as 
they dry up, or if any are kept over, to kill or 
sell their calves at a week old or less. The 
demand of stock-growers by the milk pro- 
ducer is, of course, only for cows that give 

quantities of milk, no matter about the 
cea In the London city dairies most of 
their cows are e Short Horns, or other 
large breeds, which are bought when full of 
milk—tied in the stall until the quantity of milk 
is reduced to a certain limit; fed liberally, in 
the meantime, so as to become fat, and then 
sold to the butcher. This oP ethene = 
practice everywhere where milk is staple 
product. A large flow of milk, aptitude to 





fatten and large size are the points to be re- 
garded—the ve ints which are wanting in 
the Channel leled or Jersey cattle—admitted 
to be the best milkers as to quality, and the 
most regular in their yield. 

With milk at the stable worth about four 
cents per wine quart, a stock of cows, as kept 
by our farmers, yield each an average of about 
2500 quarts, worth $100, a fraction less than 
seven quarts a day. To do this they must be 
liberally fed, and those that fail must be re- 
placed by others. I have not in mind the 
statistics of milk dairies, but give estimates 
gathered from my neighbors. The quality of 
the pasturing is, of course, an important ele- 
ment, as pasturing is mainly relied on for five 
months in summer. In winter shorts and oil 
meal, with whatever roots can be produced, 
are liberally fed with hay, to keep up the flow 
of milk to the average named. 


Governor Boutwell’s Cows, 


Since I began this letter I have visited the 
dairy of this distinguished gentleman at Gro- 
ton. Although the Governor is, perhaps, best 
known just now as a radical politician, not ar- 
dent in his support of the President, yet he 
carries into his agricultural affairs the mathe- 
matical accuracy which made him so efficient 
as first commissioner of internal revenue. He 
is doing what most of us, who do not labor 
regularly with our own hands, fail to do—that 
is, making his farm pay. mt 

He has a beautiful stock of Ayrshire cattle, 
with some Jerseys. He keeps an accurate ac- 
count of the milk yielded by each cow, having 
it weighed morning and night, every Wednes- 
day, and takes that as the average for the 
week. From his books he has given me the 
following notes, which contain some valuable 
statistics of the cost of maintaining a stock of 
cattle, as well as good suggestions as’ to the 
various kinds of feed, and the manner of pré- 
paring it. : 

The question of the economy ‘of cutting 
fodder, and of cooking it, depends much on 
~ value -of fodder and of-the products ,ef 

e dairy. 

The statement of the quantity of milk given 
by five of the cows on Gov. Boutwell’s estate, 
during the year 1866, is interesting. The 
cows are none of them of large size, and prob- 
ably all of them gave more than seven times 
their live weight of milk in the year. I think 
the quantity will prove to be very large, and 
I hope your correspondents may furnish the 
means of forming a correct judgment on the 
subject. The ave amount of milk in the 
year given by a herd of five cows, kept up by 
ex ing them when their milk fails, is quite 
a different matter from the average of five 
cows kept during the whole time. 


The Governor’s statements are as follows: 


In the winter of 1861 I fed 25 cattle, 2 ox- 
en, 1 bull, 16 cows, 5 heifers two years old, 1 
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heifer one year old. The daily food was as 
follows : 
Milk Dairy Statistics. 


182 fhe. husks and straw at $8 perton..... $0 53 
44 ths. oats, (cut in milk,) at $13 per ton... . 29 
lL bushel shorta. ..26 ee eeeeeeeeee 27 
1 bushel corp and cob meal. ....+++ 50 
3 bushel oat meal .. 2. eee eeevecees e 2 
180 ths. dry hay at@16....-26e0eee8e0% 1 04 
3 bushels mangolds, 15 cts. .... +. eee 45 


35 

Hay and straw cut and mixed—boiling water used. 
Feed to stand 10 or 12 hours before feeding. 

In the winter of 1862 I fed 27 cattle, to wit : 

20 cows, 1 two — old, 1 three year old bull, 


and 5 calves. Daily food. 


240 ths. oats cut in milk, and hay. 
18 ths. shorts. 
40 ths. corn and cob meal. 

100 ths. dry ha 


Mixed thoroughly, wet With boiling water, and allow- 


ed to stand about 10 or 12 hours before feeding. 
Value in 1862 at Barn. 

840 ths. hay and oats, at $12 perton. .....-. $2 04 
18 Be.shorte. «sc ccceccccee e 18 
4 ths. corn andcobmeal. .....26eee6% 48 

$2.70 


In 1861 and 1862 my cattle were in fair con- 
dition, equal to that of farmers’ cattle gener- 
ally. At present, however, I feed better—say 
to the amount of 20 percent. This, added to 
the cost in 1862, would make $3.24. Esti- 
mating the stock as equal to 24 cows, the cost 
would be about 134 cents each per day. Add- 
ing 20 per cent. to the quantity, and estimat- 
ing the value of the provender at present 
prices, the account will stand thus: 


418 the. hay and oate at $20. ..... . + $418 
22 ths. shorts at 14 cents. ....- ee 33 
48 ths. corn and cob meal, at lj cents. ....-. 84 

$5.35 

To which should be added 4 bush. roots at 20c., 80 

M4 cows. ..+-+- ° er eocces 96.15 

Each cow. .++eesee8 ee 25 


In these estimates no account is made of 
labor or fuel required in the business of feed- 
ing in the manner set forth. The manure is 
the only return that a farmer can expect to 
get. 


The annual cost of keeping a cow is then—in win- 


ter, 183 days, at 2 cents... 4. +++es + + $45 75 
In summer, 823 days, at 10 cents. eovsees 1820 
$63.95 


In 1861 I kept 14 cows through the year, 
and they yielded an average of 4002 pounds 
of milk. Half of the animals were between 
two and four years of age. 

The amount of milk is not , but it. is 
equal to the quantity obtained by farmers gen- 
erally, y in the country, where the 
business of feeding is not well understood. 

Upon the basis of the quantity of milk ob- 
tained in 1862, and the cost of feeding in 1867, 
every hundred pounds of milk would now cost 
$1.60, or about 3 1-5 cents per quart. It did 
not, in fact, cost but about half that sum in 


1862. 
In 1866 I milked 15 cows through the year, 


6 of them being less than four years of age. 
The 15 cows and heifers yielded 74,140 pounds 
of milk, being an average of 4942 pounds. 
Upon the basis of the cost of feeding at the 
present time, (Sept., 1867) each hundred 
pounds of milk cost $1.29, or 2 3-5 cents per 
quart, wine measure. 


Quantity of Mik from Jan. 1, 1866, to Jan. 1, 1867. 


Name. Age. Breed. Quantity in bs. 
3 Hereford, 

Diana,. .. 7 years, }% Native 7 7357 
Nellie,. . . 7 years, ‘Ayrshire, 6300 
Fannie, .. 7 years, Soe’ 6175 
Topsy... 8 years, P} fue? 5985 
Mattie, . . 10 years, Ayrshire, 6425 
81,242 

Pounds per cow... +++ «+ 6248 


Each cow had a calf during the year. Feed 
during the summer, pasture only. In winter, 
hay, straw and corn-fodder cut, with corn and 
cob meal added, and all cooked by steam. 
Also a small quantity of roots. 

If other correspondents would furnish state- 
ments as accurate as these, valuable results as 
to the profits of stock-growing and dairying 
might be attained. NRY F, FRENCH. 

Concord, Mass., Aug. 29, 1867. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


TO PREPARE STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION. 

A friend of mme, now in Oregon, wants me to 
send him a thousand strawberry plants. They will 
go by Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, and by water. 
and will be about thirty days on the way. Now I 
would like information in re to the best way 
of preparing them for their journey. I —- 
the best time for taking them up will be in March, 
when the vital forces of the plant are all inactive, 
and just as soon as the ground has thawed suffi- 
ciently. Also, that the large, outside leaves should 
be removed, ely perhaps, the small growth 
from the centre of the root. These outside leaves 
would take up considerable room, on which ex- 
press must be paid to get to San Francisco, at the 
rate of $1.80 per cubic foot, in gold. Then, how 
should they be packed, loosely or closely ? Should 
they be packed in damp, or wet moss, and should 
they be in a very tight, or in a ventilated box? 
Whoever will give the necessary information, and 
correct whatever wrong ideas I may have ex- 
pressed, will receive my most sincere thanks. 

Franklin, Mass., Oct. 7, 1867. r. 


Remarks.—In reply to the foregoing inquiries, 
we are very happy in being able to present the fol- 
lowing suggestions from a gentleman of greatet 
experience, probably, as a florist, seedsman, and 
nurseryman, than any other individual in the 
State. There is considerable inquiry among farm- 
ers and others as to the means of obtaining and 
methods of cultivating strawberries, and a great 
many of our readers will join with “F.” in thanks 
to Mr. Breck for his prompt and full reply. 


Guewheny plants ces the mest ditheultetelaient 
any other to transport with safety when they are 





kept out of ground a long time, especially when 








ed 
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they are on a sea voyage of thirty days, part of the 
time in a tropical climate. To pack them in wet 
moss would be their destruction in half that length 
of time on ship board. 

I have found that the best way to preserve them 
on a voyage of any length is to take up good sound, 
young and well established runners, the last of 
April; divest them of all decayed leaves, tie them 
in bunches of 25 or 50, having their crowns disposed 
evenly, and then dip the roots in a clay puddle, 
working it into all the roots ; let these bunches get 
dry or nearly so; then pack them tight in a box 
with the crowns upward, and let the top be covered 
with slats to let in the air, and I think they will go 
safe. Yours &c., Jos. BRECK. 





EABLY LOSS OF THE HAIR. 


Will you or some of your readers give me a 
receipt, through the FarMER, to prevent hair from 
falling out and to promote its growth. I am a 
young man and my hair has been falling off for a 
ny and now it is very thin. I have tried all the 

oils and received no benefit; and now, as a 
last resort, I apply to the Farmer for help, as I 
always do when needed. ALBERT. 

Remarks.—If the cause be hereditary, no medi- 
cament will cure. In some families the hair falls off 
in early life, for which no possible cause can be 
assigned. In other families the teeth decay long 
before manhood arrives. If not hereditary, and 
the skin requires a little quickening, perhaps the 
best applications are a wash of glycerine and 
water, or a weak solution of borax in water. 

Washing the head occasionally in moderately 
cold water, and rubbing gently until the hair is 
dry, would tend to give increased activity to the 
skin and thereby cause it to hold on to the hair. But 
it should not be washed as often as to wash away 
all the natural oily and softening secrctions of the 
skin. 

A large proportion of the hair oils, or hair re- 
storers, as they are called, are probably injurious 
to the head and hair, instead of promoting its 
growth, or retaining it upon the head. And it is 
possible that your trial of “‘all the hair oils” has 
aggravated if not caused the trouble you now seek 
to remedy. 





AUTUMN GARDENING, 


This, I have no doubt, looks like a very frosty 
subject to many of your readers. To prepare 
ground for next year’s occupancy and leave it for 
the cold storms to beat down to almost brick con- 
ew ; to bury little seeds in the earth and leave 
them for long, w , cold months exposed to 
frosts and storms! How can they ever spring to 
life and health; to bloom and fruit bearing? 
‘What is regarded as an accident, sometimes | 
to very pleasant and useful results. A tomato 
ripened in obscurity under the leaves of the 4 
rent vine, and when fully ripe it still eluded the 
search of the gardener. Decay always follows 
er. sa eB Aen the tomato. The rich 

ip decayed an comparative nothingness, 
Pat the little seed fell upon the yet unchilled earth ; 
a eeees ose oe teas winter’s 
frosts and snows cemented earth around it; 


but when the soft rains, and gentle winds, and| Early 


‘warm sunshine of spring came, the little seed, so 
| long dormant and cold awoke from its slumbers, 
| and sent up a tiny plant to greet the returning ses- 
| son of flowers and fruit. There, where it sprang up 
it was allowed to grow. When the cold winds sa- 
luted it with rough, chilling breath, their only in- 
| fluence was to give it strength and r of endur- 
‘ance. It grew on, blossomed and bore fruit. 

Near by it was placed a plant taken from the 
hot bed, where nurturing care had long and faith- 
fully been given it. This plant, too, must be sub- 
ject to all the influences of out-of-door atmosphere. 
When the winds shook it, it shrunk from their em- 
brace, and leaned down to earth for its protection. 
It required artificial aid to give it an upright 

wth. It also became enfeebled by its removal 
rom the rich soil and hot-house protection, and 
through this, and kindred disadvantages, it soon 
fell behind its stronger and more enduring neigh- 





bor. 

The above is no allegory. We have seen the 
self-sown tomato spring up from the bed of its 
winter repose, and have set plants from the hot 
bed in well prepared soil near by it. At the time 
of transplanting, the hot-bed plants had the advan- 
tage of several inches in growth, but with the same 
after care, the self-sown plants reached an earlier 
maturity and gave more abundant harvest. And 
now, we depend on our autumnal planting for our 
supply of the tomato. 

e ground for this fall sowing should be pre- 

d with all the care in manuring and pulveriz- 
ng that would naturally be given in spring, and 
the seed sown where the next year’s plants are 
expected to grow ; for, manage the thing as well as 
may be, the growth of this plant is retarded by 
transplanting. If some precaution is used to pre- 
vent the earth from becoming too compact in win- 
ter and spring, it will be all in favor of the plant. 
We do not claim that seed so sown will come u 
80 early as those sown in the hot-bed, but they will 
come up as soon as the earth and atmosphere are 
ready to give them growth, and the plants raised 
in this way acquire a healthier growth, come ear- 
lier into bearing, and produce more abundantly 
than those raised or started by artificial means. 
Such is ourexperience. Lettuce and cabbage may 
have an early start by the same method. ww. 8. 

Ric , Mass., Dec. 11, 1866. 


RemaRks.—This communication was received, 
as appears by its date, rather too late for its prac- 
tical suggestions to be adopted by our readers last 
season. Autumn gardening can now be attended 
to, and this article is more seasonable than it 
would have been in the latter part of last Decem- 
ber. For various reasons we occasionally postpone 
the publication of the favors of our friends, but 
we hope that such delay will never be considered 
as disrespectful to the writers. 





EXPERIMENT WITH NEW POTATOES. 


I tried four of the seedling potatoes advertised 
last spring, and think the result may be interesting 
to your readers. I planted on poor, wet, green- 
sward. Half a shovelful of green manure and a 
spoonful of phosphate of lime were put in a hill. 
A handful of ashes was applied at the second hoe- 
ing. The variety, amount of seed used, and the 
yield were as follows : 


Name. Seed. Yiedd 
Harrison, 1 peck 10 bushels, 
Early Goodrich, bushels 1s“ 
Calico, 2% bushels 67 Ot 
Gleason, 2C«S so 





The blast killed the vines of the Calico and 
Goodrich, and consequently the hills were 
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fall of small potatoes. I do not think these worthy 
of a further trial, as I want a potato to stand the 


last. 

The vines of the Gleason and the Harrison stood 
green till they froze down, and both produced 
good sized tubers. Of the two, I give the prefer- 
ence to the Gleason, as the Harrison was slightly 
affected by the rot, while the Gleason was per- 
fectly free from any signs of disease, and is a 
white, handsome, mealy potato. 

From a third of an acre of very poor land, 
planted from three and a half to four feet apart 
each way, I dug eighty bushels, and had I planted 
as closely as most farmers do here, and on 
land, I have no doubt I should have got one-half 
more. I recommend farmers to give the Gleason 
a trial. L. E. BickNELL. 

Windsor, Mass., Oct. 16, 1867. 





A SPORTING APPLE TREE. 


Some eight or ten years ago, I grafted an apple 
tree, about four or five inches in diameter, contain- 
ing fifteen branches, with scions taken from a tree 
standing about twenty feet from it, a part of which 
had, for more than ten years previously, as it has 
ever since, borne “‘Greenings,” and the remaining 
part “‘Liscombs.” 

Intending to have the tree under consideration 
grafted to “Greenings,” only, I carefully selecte 
the scions from that part of the tree which had 
always borne that variety, and immediately insert- 
ed them in 14 of the 15 branches before mentioned, 
leaving one as a sap-drawer. I will add here, that 
the natural fruit of this tree isa small white apple, 
nearly sweet, of about half the sizeof the Russet 
herewith sent. 

The second year from grafting, one of the 
branches bore ¢wo apples of the same kind with the 
specimen with the oval blossom end ; the third year 
two of the branches bore about half a bushel of the 
same kind, and several of the others bore Greenings. 
But it was not, I think, until the sixth year that 
all the branches bore together, when four of them 
bore the same kind as the first two apples above 
mentioned, and all the rest Greenings. Subse- 

uently, I have noticed no difference in the divi- 
sion of the branches between the different varieties, 
until this year, when nine branches bore apples of 
the kinds indicated by the two larger specimens 
herewith sent, one of the smaller, and four only 
bore Greenings ! 

And yet I positively assert that all the scions 
were taken from a tree that has not a branch that 
has not borne, during more than twenty years, 
either ““Greenings”’or ‘“‘Liscombs.” 

In conelusion I would say, that I have never 
noticed any of the kind represented by the speci- 
mens—fiat on the blossom end, like a ype 
until this year, and therefore cannot state its qual 
ty—but the other has a delicious taste and flavor, 
seeming to combine the excellencies of the Green- 
ing, Liscomb and Baldwin. Epwin E. BLAKE. 

rentham, Mass., Sept. 21, 1867. 


Remarks.—The statements of our correspon- 
dent are both interesting and strange, and did 
they not come from one who seems to have given 
the matter the most careful attention, we should 
be inclined to think that some mistake was made 
in selecting the scions. 

We call these strange changes,—which seem to 
us to be a departure from the regular order of 
things,— freaks, or sports of nature, when the 
probability is that they are the result of the opera- 
tion of exact laws, but laws which are as yet hid- 
den from our view. 





Trees sometimes blossom twice in the same sea- 
son. It is only two or three weeks since we saw 
an account of an apple tree in full bloom in Sep- 
tember. Cabbages have club feet; onions, instead 
of rounding themselves out in comely proportions 
on the surface of the ground, grow up like a walk- 
ing stick, and reflect no credit upon their kind. 
Some cows drop a calf with two heads, six legs, or 
three tails! And who can tell what the cause is 
of either of these departures from the common 


good | order of things ? 


The circumstances related are interesting, and 
we shall be glad to reccive the opinions of others 
in relation to them. 





CHEMICAL TERMS.—CARBON. 


T have been highly pleased with your series of 
articles entitled “Chemical Terms,” thinking they 
might be productive of great good by defining and 
explaining what has been kept locked up awa 
from the masses as profound secrets, in unintelligi- 
ble terms and names; but while I see much to ad- 
mire, I would request the writer to be a little more 
exact in his statements. 

In the fourth article, on carbon, he says, ““Plum- 
bago, or as it is called, black lead, is crystalized 
black carbon.” If he had written, “crystalized 
carburet of iron,” he would have been nearer the 
facts. According to Klaproth and Saussure, plum- 
bago, when pure, is a chemical compound of car- 
bon and iron, in the proportions of 96 carbon and 
4 iron, though it sometimes contains almost enough 
silica to constitute it a silicate of iron. Probab y 
it is the iron that gives it its fire-resisting power, 
as it is well known that steel is more refractory in 
the fire than pure iron. 

Finally, the main points of difference between 
“R.” and oe ped are these: he cites ae as 
asample of pure carbon, saying nothing of the 
iron whicn is an important constituent of the min- 
eral in question, while I claim it is a chemical 
compound of carbon and iron. Rusticvs. 

Ripon, Vt., Oct., 1867. 





MR. POTATO FIELD 08. MR. GREEN GROCER. 


Last spring, because of the exorbitant price that 
Mr. Green Grocer made me pay for potatoes, I de- 
termined that I would patronize him no longer, 
and hearing Mr. Potato Field was a man well re- 
ported of for honesty and fair dealing among his 
neighbors, I determined that he in future should 
have my custom. Accordingly one day I called 
upon him, and after a very interesting visit spent in 
looking around his premises, we came to the fol- 
lowing understanding: Mr. Field was to furnish 
me with all the potatoes I wished in the fall, 
and the price thereof was to be as reasonable as he 
could afford, while I in turn was to work for him 
for fair ry.ae render him any assistance he 
might require in his business. 

The first of our transactions was as follows: I 
rented to Mr. Field a piece of land, making him 
pay a fair price for the same. I also made him 
pay a good price for the manure put upon it, and 
‘or repairing the fence aroundit. I then sold him 
some potatoes for seed, charging him the same 
price that Mr. Green Grocer asked forthem. Then, 
as [had leisure time, I worked for him, ploughing, 

lanting, hoeing, &c., for which I c him 

1.50 per day. And, , 4 the way, he is a very 
nice man to work for; fully agreeing with me in 
politics, and on all other t subjects; sol 
came to the conclusion that he was a very sensible 


w Well, the eummer months have passed endian, 
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and the time has arrived at which Mr. Field was to 
— his part of the contract, and to-day he has 

ished putting the potatoes into my cellar, and 
this evening we have been looking over our books. 
I find he has charged me only 23 cents per bushel 
for potatoes. Now as 23 cents per bushel is only 
about one-third as much as Mr. Green Grocer asks 
for them, I have come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Potato Field is the best man to deal with. And, 
furthermore, Mr. Galen Speculator stands ready 
to give me a good price for the potatoes, as he 
wishes to send them down for the good people of 


the “Hub” toeat. So you see I might make afew k 


dollars for pocket money. i 

I have found Mr. Field honest and upright in all 
dealings. In fact, I have such confidence in his 
honesty, that I should not hesitate to trust him in 
any business transactions, never fearing but that 
the side of my loss and gain account would show 
a larger balance because of my dealings with him. 

Washington County, Vt., Oct. 1867. Cc. 

Remarks.—Rev. H. W. Beecher is reported to 
have said that it may be true that clothes do not 
make a man, still after a man is made hethought 
he looked all the better for being dressed up. This 
is as true of facts as of men. Even dry statistics 
may be presented in an attractive garb; and most 
capitally has our correspondent succeeded in giv- 
ing life and beauty to the dry bones of his potato 
raising experiment. 


OLD PLASTER, LIME, &e. 


I am repairing my house, and among the debris 
are several loads of old plaster, mortar, &c. It is 
said to be a valuable fertilizer. But I am ignorant 
of the proper method of its application. How 
can it be disintegrated for such a purpose? Is 
there any way by which it can be profitably com- 
posted with other ingredients ? 8. H. 

Attleboro’, Mass., Oct. 7, 1867. 

Remarks.—Such materials are valuable, as 
they contain many ¢xcellent fertilizing properties. 
On fair land, we should prefer a dressing of them 
to one of good stabie manure, for a crop of wheat. 
Still, we know of several heaps of such stuff, 
which have been lying by the road side, on the 
farm, for several years. It is certainly time that 
the common farmer should give more attention to 
things of this nature. Our correspondent is a pro- 
fessional man, but the moment a farm comes into 
his possession, his inquiries commence as to the 
value of things about him. And this is the only 
way to proceed in order to make the labor applied 
become profitable. 

The plaster of an old house contains many val- 
uable agents, besides mere lime, such as salts of 
various kinds, soot, &c. In China, the plaster of 
an old kitchen is so much esteemed as a manure, 
that a farmer will be at the expense of replastering 
an old cook house for the old plaster, that he may 
employ what he takes off to fertilize his fields. 

In one of Prof. James F. W. Johnston’s lectures, 
delivered before the Durham County Agricultural 
Society, in England, some twenty years ago, he 
says lime acts upon soils in two ways. It pro- 
duces a mechanical alteration, which is simple and 
easily understood ; it is also the cause of a series of 
chemical changes, which are really obscure, and 





are as yet susceptible of only partial explanation. 

In the finely divided state of quick lime, of 
slaked lime, or of soft and crumbling chalk, it 
stiffens very loose soils, and opens the stiffer clays, 
while in the form of limestone, gravel or shell- 
sand, it may be employed either for opening a clay 
soil or for giving body and firmness to boggy land. 

The purposes served by lime as a chemical con- 
stituent of the soil, are at least of four distinct 


inds. 

1. It supplies a kind of inorganic food which ap- 
pears to be necessary to the healthy growth of all 
our cultivated plants. 

2. It neutralizes acid substances which are nat- 
urally formed in the soil, and decomposes or ren- 
ders harmless other noxious compounds which are 
not unfrequently within reach of the roots of plants. 

3. It changes the inert vegetable matter in the 
soil, so as gradually to render it useful to vegeta- 
tion. 

4, It causes, facilitates or enables other useful 
compounds, both organic and inorganic, to be pro- 
duced in the soil—or so promotes the decomposi- 
tion of existing compounds as to prepare them 
more speedily for entering into the circulation of 
plants. 

All these theories are susceptible of quite satis- 
factory illustrations or explanations, for which we 
refer our intelligent correspondent to Davy’s Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry, Liebig’s Natural Laws of 
Husbandry, to the Lectures from which we have 
quoted, or to Prof. Norton’s Elements of Scientific 
Chemistry. They will each pay well for a careful 
perusal, and will interest and please while they 
instruct. 





THE TOMATO. 


I have frequently been asked the question: How 
long has the tomato been in use in this part of the 
country ? I have also been informed that the oe 
has been discussed in some of the papers within a 
short time. I therefore propose to give my own 
experience in the matter. 

‘he late Chief Justice Wm. M. Richardson of 
Chester, N. H., was a member of the Congress that 
declared the war of 1812, and when he came home 
from Washington he brought with him the seed of 
the tomato, the martynia and rhubarb, to his father, 
who was our nearest neighbor. He raised them 
one year, and the next I procured the seed and 
roots and they have all been in our garden ever 
since. They were all raised as curiosities, not 
knowing that they were of any use at all for several 
years. 

In the year 1823 I was at school at the Greenleaf 
Academy, Bradford, Mass., and Mr. Kimball, the 
man with whom I boarded, worked in Haverhill, 
and occasionally brought home a handful of toma- 
toes and used them sliced in vinegar, the same as 
cucumbers. This was the first time I ever saw 
them used, and here I first learned to eat them. 
Mr. Kimball called them Tremarders. 

In the year 1829, I raised several bushels in the 
town of Arlin , on the farm now owned by 
Albert Winn, Esq., and sold them in a a state 
for pickles. I next raised them on the gwood 
farm in Brookline, for the Hon, David Sears; he 
having learned to use them in France. 

In the year 1833, I undertook to raise 30 bushels 
for a Mr. Thomas Lewis, in Broad Street, Boston ; 
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but the seed was planted in the field like corn, and 
but few of them ripened. A few bushels, however, 
ripened, and were carried to market by Charles 
Stearns, Esq., of Brookline, and this was the first 
that I heard of their being carried to Boston by 
the bushel. From that time they came into use 


v idly. 
? s Judge Richardson went to Congress from 
Groton, Mass. B. F. Currer. 

Pelham, N. H., Oct. 25, 1867. 

Remarks.—We are pleased to see once more 
the name of our old friend and correspondent in 
the columns of the Farmer. The history of the 
introduction and popularity of the tomato is inter- 
esting, as an illustration of the influence of habit 
and fashion on the taste and opinions of men. 
Mr. Buist says that in 1828 it was almost detested ; 
in ten years more it was so popular that every 
pill and panacea was “extract of tomato.” Mr. 
Fearing Burr, in his excellent work, The Vegeta- 
bles of America, notices the fact that its scientific 
name, lycopersicum, derived from lykos wolf, and 
persicon, a peach, referring to the beautiful but 
deceptive appearance of the fruit, more than inti- 
mates the kind of estimation in which it was held. 
The American Encyclopedia says the tomato is 
supposed to have originated in South America, and 
to have been early cultivated in Mexico and Peru. 
Several varieties were known in England and Ger- 
many in 1597, and Parkinson, in 1656, speaks of 
them as garden curiosities under the names of 
love apples, amorous apples and golden apples. 





VARIETIES, CULTURE, AND USE OF THE QUINCE. 


Will you, or correspondents, give practical in- 
formation about quinces? I find little in fruit 


books. 

1. What is the best kind? Are they best raised 
from seed, cuttings, or plants, and how long will 
it take to bring them into bearing ? 

2. If raised on a large scale, would they be 
always sure of a profitable market, and how long 
will they keep? 

3. If for lack of market, they were likely to de- 
cay, could they be dried, or preserved in any other 
way, so as to be salable, to any extent? 

tly. Do nurserymen generally keep them? 
Have they any enemy but the borer? and how far 
apart should they be set ? 

Answers, and general information on the above 


subject, will tly interest and oblige a reader of 
a most voleshie paper. 8. B. Kzacu. 
Providence, R. 1., 1867. 


Remarks.—1. The best quince, all things consid- 
ered, is what is called the Apple-shaped Quince. We 
have them now on the bushes, large roundish fruit, 
which stew tender and are of delicious flavor. It 
is said that there are several varieties of the apple- 
shaped quince, but we are inclined to think that 
the variations in this popular variety are owing to 
soil and culture. The quince requires a deep, rich 
soil in order to produce large and fair crops. On 
poor soils they are knotty. They may be raised 
from seed, yuttings or roots; but the best way is 
from cuttings, Set them early in the spring in a 
shady place, and in good soil. 

2. The demand for the quince in all this region 
is now quite limited, Twenty years ago, or more, 





oefore pears were so abundant as they now are, 
arge quantities of the quince were produced and 
found a ready sale in most markets. It was then 
the principal fruit preserved, and was considered 
the most delicious of any. They will not keep 
sound long. 4 

8. Quinces may be dried, but we do not think 
the operation would be a profitable one. 

4. Quince plants may usually be found at the 
nurseries. The bushes may be set as near as ten 
feet to each other, and are hardy and easily pre- 
served in bearing. 


SUCCESSFUL BEE FEEDING. 


Last season I had three swarms of bees. In No- 
vember two of them died, leaving no honey in 
either hive. On examination, I found the third 
swarm alive, but their honey was nearly gone. 
Being anxious to preserve my stock, I determined 
upon an ongrpes’ feeding. I obtained twenty- 
three pounds of Southern honey for this purpose, 
costing 17 cents per pound. My hive was of the 
Langstroth pattern. In place of the surplus box, 
I put a box containing a part of the Southern 
honey. As the bees emptied the box it was re- 
filled, until in three days they had disposed of 
the twenty-three pounds. The swarm wintered 
well, and from the 15th to the 30th of last June 
the bees swarmed three times. During the sum- 
mer and autumn, I took from the old swarm two 
boxes of honey weighing eightcen pounds, and 
from the first new swarm, six boxes of honey, 
weighing fiity-eight pounds. The four hives are 
large and are now filled with comb and honey, 
—fifty pounds or more in each hive,—making if 
ali two hundred and seventy-six pounds of comb 
and honey. Last season, one of the most disas- 
trous to the bee keeper of any I have ever known, 
my neighbors’ bees all died,—one of them losing 
twenty-two swarms. Forty-four swarms died in 
onr neighborhood last autumn and winter, most or 
all of which, in my opinion, might have been saved 
by feeding. LuKE WalIrte. 

Hubbardston, Mass., Oct. 16, 1867. 








A GREAT COW FOR MILK. 


I see by your pom of July 27, that Mr. I. H. 
Capron, of Smithfield, has a two-year-old heifer 
that gave fifteen quarts of milk per day. I have 
one that came in seventeen days before she was 
two years old, and when her calf was five weeks 
old it dressed 137 lbs., and its mother gave for four 
weeks not less than fifteen quarts, and sumetimes 
more per day. And at this date, after giving milk 
twenty-eight months, without missing one day, she 
gives five quarts, and has not given less than that 
quantity during the whole period, though she has 
had one calf in the time. I have her now and she 
comes in February 5th. W. A. SYLVESTER. 
South Wrentham, Mass., Oct. 12, 1867. 


ReMARKS.—As much is said of late about the 
comparative value of different breeds, we regret 
that Mr. Sylvester does not state to which breed 
his heifer belongs. 





PLOUGHING ORCHARDS. 
I wish to inquire through the FARMER what the 
effect is of ploughing orchards? I will give my 
experience and observation, and would like to 
"ie nied loughed my orchard, bei 
ears ago I p' my , being very 
careful pet to disturb the roots; but found, on ex- 
amination, that there were a cut off; 
planted it two years, seeding The 
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effect was, that it started at first and seemed to 
look thrifty, and commenced bearing; but since 
that it has going back,—limbs dying all over 
the trees, and some trees "dying outright. Now 
the question is, in my mind, whether the plough- 
ing, and the breaking of so many roots, caused my 
to decay. One of my neighbors has kept 
his orchard ploughed seven or eight years, but has 
not taken any crops from it. He ploughs it sev- 
eral times during the season, and the consequence 
is, in my opinion, that a is spoiling his orchard, 
M Hope Me, Sepe, 30, 186; A. L. W. 
1867. 


~ tian and careful ploughing of 
an orchard is usually beneficial. Breaking a few 
of the small roots that run near the surface is not 
considered injurious. The breaking up of the 
sward is supposed to be quite useful to an orchard 
that has been several years in grass. 

We think the decline of your orchard must be 
imputed to some other cause than that of plough- 
ing. You ploughed yours, you remark, six years 
ago; since that time nearly all the orchards of 
New England have failed to yield a crop. As a 
general thing, however, the trees have not died. 


RATS IN THE CELLAR. 


What is the best remedy to drive that enormous 
pest, the rat, from one’s cellar? I have tried trap- 
ping and poisoning, and do not succeed in either. 

f you, or any of your numerous readers, can tell 
it will do a reader of your tone a great kindness. 

Mi » Vt., Oct. 11, E. M. E. 

Shiinete-iees is nothing equal to a good cat, 
but she must not be handled by children, or any 
other person; must be fed rather sparingly at reg- 
ular times, and as much as possible on fresh meat, 
and usually by the same person. She will soon 
become accustomed to such circumstances, will 
answer the call of this person, who can change her 
about to different parts of the house,—as a night in 
the attic, a night in the cellar, and so on. When 
treated in this way she will be rather shy and wild, 
but will soon become a terror to rats. 





BEAN STRAW. 


We should like to know whether bean straw is 
saved and used for cattle to any extent. Cattle food 
is now so high it would seem asifits kinds should 
be increased. We know that formerly bean 
straw was always wasted as worthless. If of value 
for cattle, and if it is now coy ly wasted, what a 
wicked waste itis! The following table compiled 
cpt - United States Agricultural Reports shows 

ses the relative value of this straw and 
we “\> der and grasses :— 


Corn Fodder. Grasses, Bean Straw. 


Flesh forming... .. . 8.200 10.34 16.38 
Heat and fat producing, = 273 43.80 83.86 
Woody fibre, ... . . 50.251 87.18 25.84 
Mineral matters,....—— 8.68 9.45 
Water, ....+..- + 6.296 — Mat 

100.000 100.000 100.00 | 


Prof. Horsfall of England, after experience, | 
pomp of bean straw thus :—'‘Bean straw uncooked 

is dry and unpalatable ; by the process of steaming 
it becomes soft and pulpy, emits an agreeable odor, 
and imparts flavor and relish to the mess. In albu- 


minous matter, Metoge is seilhy “ecete’ a valuable fr:  tamch 0 prommane se 


milch cows, it has 





contained in meadow hay.” If every land holder 
in the State could save for his cows the bean straw 
of his garden only, instead of letting it dry up and 
go to waste, the aggregate saving would be con- 
siderable. INQUIRER. 


1 
, 

RemARKs.— When bean plants are pulled just as 
some of the leaves begin to turn yellow,—the best 
time, by the way, for the bean itself,—and are 
carefully dried and kept free from dirt, cattle 
relish them highly, and sheep will leave almost 
any other fodder to feed upon them. If left standing 
until the haulm is dry and black, then pulled and 
cast upon the ground, to remain several days, they 
become nearly worthless, losing their peculiar 
flavor and nutriment. 





BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Has any body had any experience in this vaiy 
cious vegetable in this country? tee Ayn 
who has travelled abroad speaks of it h -_ 
ture, but we never see it in our markets and hear 
nothing of it except that the seeds - —- 
offered for sale in our seed stores. lanted 
some this year and have several fine hn ealthy 
plants, but the promised “little heads” on the 
stalks, the eatable part, seem to be forming so slowly 
and sparsely that we do not expect more than one 
good dish for all our trouble. Can the leaves be 
eaten? If not, can the small heads onthe stalk be 
produced in this climate in sufficient quantity to 
be worth cultivating? With me the leaves above 
the small heads are abundant and vigorous 
enough. INQUIRER. 

October, 1867. 


Remarks.—We have never raised the Brussel 
Sprouts, and know nothing of their merits. Mr. 
Henderson, in his valuable book, Gardening for 
Profit, says this vegetable has never come into 
general use in this country, probably owing to its 
being too tender to stand the winters of the North- 
ern States. Even in England, where it is very ex- 
tensively grown, it is not much raised for market, 
being mainly cultivated for private use. 





CHEMICAL TERMS. 

Your correspondent from Ripon, Vt., criticises 
my definition of Plum , and thinks I should 
have written it ‘Crystal ized Carburet of Iron.” 
Stockhardt,—see Camb. Edition, 1852, 96,— 
calls it “Crystallized Black Carbon.” ’On the 97th 

he says, ‘Carbon shows very clearly how one 
and the same bod. ae have quite different forms 
and p ies. » S00t, coké and ani- 
mal car it is black, without any determinate 
shape, and very combustible. In Gra hite, (Plum- 
bago) it is black with a crystallized foli struc- 
ture, and is nearly incombustible. In the diamond 
it is colorless, and is crystallized as a four-sided 
— pyramid, and is likewise nearly incombus- 

e. 

In Ure’s Dictionary, see Art. Graphite, we read : 

“Tt consists of carbon in a peculiar state of aggre- 


ion, with an extremely minute and a 
oeeidental 4 of i. hag = th great 
| difficulty.” 1 was aw, iron and silex are 


aay found in the wg I think it be 
doubted whether is chemically com 
with the carbon, and is not rather a hydrated ses- 
quioxide of iron mi it, 

De Saussure was 


it chemist, and did 
Be say. But he wrote 
proportion ninety years ago, of his statements re- 
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quire verification. However I'thank your corres- 

pondent for his caution respecting exactness of 

statement, but especially for the kind spirit he 

manifests, and the gentlemanly language he uses. 

Criticism when not unsound and captious, tends 

to promote care and accuracy. R. 
‘oncord, October, 1867. 





RAPHANUS CAUDATUS, OR LONG-TAILED RADISH. 


What has been the progress as to this new plant 
this year? The seeds were sold in the spring for 
fifty cents each. Not being disposed to go in ex- 
tensively, at that price, we bought only two. 
They came up well, but soon after the leaves were 
formed they were attacked by a small black bug, 
by which it seemed as if they would be destroyed 
atonce. We attacked the bugs by hand and soon 
exterminated them. A neighbor who had two 
fm did not discover the cause of the injury to 

is plants till they were eaten past recovery. He 
lost them. Our plants were after this very healthy 
and hardy, and came to perfection. The sced 
pods, which alone are eaten when young, are very 
delicate and of a fine flavor, resembling the radish. 
Their value is said to be for boiling, but we used 
none in this way, preferring to preserve the seed, 
that we might have an abundance of plants for 
another year. From the hardy and prolific nature 
of this new esculent, we shall not be disappointed 
if it goes into as general use and becomes as popu- 
lar as the tomato, and yet it may be valueless. 
We have quite a package of seeds from our two 
plants, and shall experiment with them another 


year. INQUIRER. 
October, 1867. 





A SICK SHEEP. 


Ihave avaluable Merino ram, four years old, that 
for some cause unknown to me, refuses all kinds 
of grain and roots and almost every variety of 
feed bay what he can gather from the earth. 
He looks dull about the eyes—gnaws the edge of 
boards as if seeking for something contained in 
the wood. He appears to be failing. He has had 
good grazing the past summer. Is there any 
remedy ? Geo. S. FRENCH, 

Wilmot Flat, N. H., Oct 20th, 1867. 

Remarks.—From the above statement it is evi- 
dent you have a sick sheep; but we are not able to 
determine the character of the disease. Will some 
of the experienced sheep keepers among the read- 
ers of the Farmer oblige Mr, French by a speedy 


reply? 





APPRAISING STOCK. 


Old Farmer B. was on a sick bed when the as- 
sessors of his town came around to take his in- 
voice. He said “my cattle are in the barn; they’re 
a poor lot of ‘em; they ain’t worth much; you can 
go and look at ’em.” The assessors repaired to 
the barn, appraised the stock and reported to Far- 
mer B. in his sick room. The old man was much 
displeased that they “‘set "em so high,” and de- 
clared they “wan't worth anywhere near it.” 
“Well, Mr. B.,” said the chairman of the Board, 
“T will take every creature at our appraisal.’ 
“Shan’t have ’em,” said the old man with a great 
deal of emphasis ; “‘shan’t have ’em—I won’t have 





you cheated so—I won’t.” 0. P. 
, 186 
PLOUGHING IN MANURE. 
In my communication on preparing ground for 


wheat, in a late number of the Far 


Ee Cincesivar “bestowing in whest is © fatal 





error,” should have read, harrowing in manure is a 
fatal error, because being so nigh the surface it 
dries and evaporates quickly. It should be 
penenes in. The connection shows it to have 
n a misprint, but one that may possibly mislead 
the reader. H. Poor. 
Long Island, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1867. 


A HORSE WITH A SORE EAR. 


T have a horse that has a little sore on the edge 
of one of his ears. It discharges about once a 
week, about three or four drops at a time of mat- 
ter as clear as water, but a little thicker. There is 
no swelling, and it does not appear to be tender. 
The sore has been there over a year and grows no 
worse. Can you or any of your subscribers in- 
form me what it is, and what will cure it, and 
oblige a subscriber. K.P. A. 

Strickland’s Ferry, Me., Oct. 1867. 


ReMARKS.—Will some of our horsemen reply 
to the above inquiries ? 





FATTENING OF ANIMALS. 

The season of the year is at hand when the 
farmer usually fattens his animals to send to 
market, or to supply his own table through 
the winter months. 

And now is the important time,—first, be- 
cause the ingathering of the late harvests usu- 
ally brings together a mass of materials, such 
as small potatoes, apples, squashes, pumpkins 
and unsound corn, which, mingled, and cooked, 
form the best feed that can be produced for 
fattening purposes. If to this mass, oat or 
barley meal is added, healthy animals will be 
found to fatten upon it rapidly. 

Secondly, it is the proper time, because the 
weather is only moderately cold, and it will 
require less food to make a certain amount of 
flesh, than it will when it is sharp, cold 
weather. As fatting animals get but little ex- 
ercise, they must be protected from wind and 
cold, and provided with a comfortable place to 
stand and lie down in. ; aeons 

Having suitable articles of food, improving 
the right time, and furnishing the stock with 
suitable accommodations, the next care should 
be to provide the animals with a variety of 
food. Some experienced stall-feeders assume 
**that whenever animals are fed on one kind of 
vegetables only, there is a waste of one or 
another of the necessary elements of animal 
food, and that a great lesson on this subject 
taught us by nature is, that by a judicious ad- 
mixture, not only is food economized, but the 
labor imposed upon the digestive organs is 
also materially diminished.” 

It has been found by experiment, that food 
which, when given alone, does not fatten, ac- 
quires that property in a high degree when 
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mixed with some fatty substance, and that 
those which are the richest in the muscle-form- 
ing ingredients produce a comparatively small 
effect, unless they contain also, or are mixed 
with, a considerable proportion of fatty matter. 

The strict observation of a few general rules, 
in fattening animals, will ensure profit in the 
process. 

1. Food should be so prepared that its nu- 
tritious properties may be all made available to 
the use of the animal; and not only so, but 
appropriated with the least possible expendi- 
ture of muscular energy. The pig that eats 
raw potatoes or whole corn, when either 
cooked could be eaten in one-quarter of the 
time, may indeed fatten, but much less rap- 
idly than if it were given in a proper manner. 
All food should be given in such a state to 
fattening animals, that as little time as possible, 
on the part of the animals, shall be required in 
eating. 

2. We have spoken of the importance of 
mixed food. It will be well, occasionally, to 
give the animal some one article, by itself, of 
that which goes to make up the mixed food,— 
that is, a handful of corn, a few raw potatoes, 
afew carrots or pieces of pumpkins, and if 
the animal seems to relish them, continue the 
treatment. But from the time the fattening 
process continues, as long as the animal is fed, 
he should never be hungry,—but, at the same 
time, never be fed so liberally as to leave food 
standing before him. The animal that is 
stuffed and starved by turns may have streaked 
meat, but it will be made too slowly for the 
pleasure or the profit of the good farmer. 

3. One of the most essential p-ints in feed- 
ing animals is regularity. If fed irregularly 
the animal will consume his food, but will soon 
acquire a restless disposition be disturbed at 
every appearance of his feeder, and never in 
that quiet state so necessary to take on fat. 

Horses that are fed regularly will scarcely 
notice a person coming into the stable between 
their regular hours of being fed; but if at the 
usual feeding hour, they paw and whinner, and 
say as emphatically as their power of speech 
will allow,—‘‘It is my dinner time, and I want 
it now!” 

4. Allow nothing to take place to distur’ 
them while eating, or indeed, at any other 
time. 

It is said that animals fatten better in the 





dark than in the light; but we protest, with 
all the feeling we can express, against shutting 
out any of God’s creatures from the blessed 
sunlight which he has made to fall on all. 
There is no need of it. All they want is to 
be quiet. If fed abundantly, and the places 
which they occupy are comfortable, they will 
soon subside into a most quiet and thrifty habit. 
Even the most irritable of them will soon con- 
form themselves to their new circumstances, 
if the demands of appetite and bodily com- 
fort are all answered. There is no surer 
proof that an ox or a pig is doing well than to 
see it eat its meal quickly and then re- 
tire to its bed until the hour of feeding re- 
turns. It is poor policy, always, to make a 
pig earn his living by rooting over manure. 
He requires extra food by such labor, as well 
as the ox or horse, that works hard. 

5. Do not withhold cold water from fatting 
animals, It is a cruel practice. Let them 
have as much as they wish and they will fatten 
all the faster for it. 

Fattening Swine 
need a dry bed, entirely sheltered from cold 
winds. Their apartment should be well ven- 
tilated, sweet and clean, and if their food is 
slightly soured they will fatten faster upon it, 
and their flesh be whiter and more delicate. In 
Fattening Sheep 
their food should be so prepared as to require 
as little labor from the animal as possible in 
eating it. 





Sorine anp Pasturmne.—At a late Fair 
in Duchess county, N. Y., Horace Greeley 
said he considered pasture land a nuisance, 
and he advocated the universal adoption of the 
soiling system. Wonder what he would do 
with the results of the experiments, as to the 
cost of keeping cows, published in the Farmer 
last week. With good hay at only fifteen dol- 
lars per ton, it appeared that the cost of keep- 
ing a cow in the barn was about twenty-five 
cents per day, and in pasture, on land worth 
$40 per acre, the cost was less than seven and 
a quarter cents per day, at the State Reform 
School Farm, Westborough, Mass.; and on 
Gov. Boutwell’s farm, the cost of keeping in 
the stable was the same as at Westborough, 
while the pasture feed was estimated at ten 
cents per day. Circumstances govern cases, is 
an old adage that some of our enthusiastic 
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agricultural writers and speakers appear occa- 
sionally to forget. The fact that soiling is 
practicable where land is very high and where 
milk is worth from eight to twelve cents per 
quart, does not prove that pasture lands are a 
nuisance and the universal adoption of the 
soiling system is advisable everywhere. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THREE CATTLE SHOWS. 

For the following notice of the Fairs of the 
Stanstead, Can., the Caledonia, and Orleans 
County, Vt., Societies, we are indebted to our 
correspondent, ‘*Z. E. J.,” of Irasburg, Vt., 
who visited each of the three exhibitions. 

Stanstead, Province of Quebec. 

The fair of this society was held at Stan- 
stead Plain, Sept. 17, 18 and 19. I attended 
the second day, and found over 200 cattle— 
Short horns, Dutch, and prio. with one Al- 
derney cow and calf; 80 long wooled sheep, 
over 50 Downs, 15 Merinoes; also‘a fine show 
of White Chester and Berkshire swine. In 
the Floral Hall there was an excellent show of 
grains, wheat, oats, seed corn, &c., with arti- 
cles manufactured. One excellent feature of 
this fair was the exhibition of nearly everythin 
all three days, so that those who went the thi 
day saw the cattle and sheep. No exhibitor 
was allowed to speak to an awarding commit- 
tee, who only found numbers attached to the 
articles. hen awards were made the secre- 
tary sent a man to tie a card and ribbon upon 
the meritorious article. 


Caledonia County, Vt. 

The next week, September 25, I went to 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., the second day of the 
Fair at that place. The society have fitted up 
their grounds and track at great expense. The 
Floral Hall was very large; but as the objects 
of greatest interest to me and other farmers, 
were cattle and sheep, I hastened to the yards, 
and found only one Bull calf and five Merino 
sheep! the other pens being full of horses 
hitched for the day. The cattle were on the 
ground the first day only, to the great disap- 
pointment of many farmers from out the coun- 
ty. The Floral Hall was crowded nearly all 
the time. The show there was excellent. 
Here the exhibitors’ names were on the cards 
attached to the articles. There was a show of 
horses upon the track, yet I venture to sa 
the thousands present would have been better 
satisfied, if the cattle could have been retained. 
Their early removal will be of more damage to 
the society than their cost of keeping. To 
draw a crowd, year after year, there must be 
a show. 

Orleans County, Vt. 

This society was organized this year, and it 

was thought advisable to have only one day’s 





exhibition, October 8, which was held at Bar- 
ton Landing. There were over 500 entries, 
and about 3000 people present. than 
$300 were awarded as premiums, from an in- 
come of about $700; leaving a good surplus 
in the tre: for another year. The most 
prominent exhibitors of blood stock were H. 
C. Cleveland, Coventry, of Kentucky Short 
Horns, 14 head; T. Baker, Barton, Short 
Horns, and Dutch cattle, and Merino sheep; 
A. A. Randall, Short Horn and grade cattle. 
There was one Alderney calf, the only repre- 
sentative of the stock,—there being but few 
specimens in the county. Our drovers say 

at in Canada they can buy Alderney cows 
very cheap, from 10 to 20 dollars each. With 
our dairy farmers the Short Horn grades are 
preferred, probably because the good quali- 
ties of other breeds are not appreciated. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE GARDEN IN NOVEMBER. 


The careful, thoughtful gardener will find a 
plenty of work still to do in the garden, while 
those with little forethought will tind little No- 
vember work, except the gathering of some 
neglected or late garden crops. ere are 
many things which, attended to now, will con- 
tribute ly towards another year’s p 
ity. Provision for the extended production of 
the various fruits, large and small, may yet be 
made by rt je..| the ground for early spring 
planting, and extending facilities for hot house, 
cold frame, and hot-bed. The gardener should 
not neglect to finish up harvesting any and all 
crops not yet stored; and as the fall has been 
a late growing season, some crops will necessa- 
rily be left in the ground later than usual ; but 
generally little is gained in letting any cro 
remain long after frosts have cut down the fo- 
liage, or tops. Protection should be pevreeed 
for the various crops that are to kept 
through the winter, either for consumption or 
spring culture. Stiff soils are improved by 
being ploughed or thrown into ridges, expos- 
ing the greatest surface to the ameliorating 
and mellowing action of the frosts of winter. 
Draining may yet be done where needed to 
obviate the ill effects of a redundancy of wa- 
ter in the soil. 

AsparaGus.—The old stalks should be cut 
and cleared off, and a protection of some kind 
given to the beds ; coarse manure, leaves, &c., 
are good to prevent excessive freezi New 


beds may still be made, if required, but it 


Y|were better to have been done ealier in the 


season. Deep working and enriching the soil 
is necessary . 2S ee poe! of this 
plant, = manure is the secret of large 
Crops 0! t asparagus. 

eda not already harvested, should be 
drawn betore the ground freezes at all, as frost 
is injurious w them. Cut the tops and trim 
them, and store by packing them in sand in the 
cellar, as heretofore suggested. 
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CanpaGe.—Gather these and turn them on 
the head to drain for a few hours, and then put 
in trenches or inthe cellar. I have found them 
to keep best when put in the cellar, to set the 
roots in the ground and the heads close to- 

ether. Have known them put in trenches, 

ead down and the heads covered four or five 
inches with soil; but they should be buried in 
well drained, dry soil; when so done, they 
come out nice in the spring. Harvest before 
hard freezing weather. 

Cop Frames —Look to these and see that 
they are properly ventilated and aired, that the 
plants may be sufficiently hardened; protect 
with mats cold nights; and when freezing 
weather comes on cover with mats, straw or 
leaves, to exclude frosts till spring; ventila- 
tion is necessary. 

Compost.—The more the better. For some 
soils a cord of muck or peat composted with 
ten to fifteen bushels of wood ashes, with 
half a bushel of refuse salt, will make an ex- 
cellent fertilizer; now is a good time to pre- 
pare it. 

Currants.—Provide for an increased pro- 
duction by mulching with manure to be worked 
into the soil in spring. Gooseberries should 
be treated similarly. Make cuttings of each, 
to plant out in spring, if not already provided 
for, andif an increase is desired ; pack them in 
sand in the bottom of the cellar where they 
will neither dry up nor keep too moist. 

FLowers.—W ho says, I do not love flowers ? 
Provide for early kinds by planting early blos- 
soming bulbs, if not already done ; lift dahlias 
and other tubers and bulbs that require stor- 
ing during winter, and store in the cellar. 

Grape Vines.—This month is the best time 
for pruning the grape vine; cut back all the 
last growth except three or four eyes, lay 
down the vine and give a slight protection of 
earth or litter. It is better to set new vines 


in the spring, or rather, such has been my ex- | P. 


perience. 

Mice.—-Any rubbish or tall grass left where 
they will. find a harbor will pretty surely be 
occupied by these little destructives, from 
which they will emerge to ruin shrubs, trees, 
&c, ; see that they have no such harbor. 

Parsnips—Are better for remaining in the 
soil through winter. A few may be dug and 
put in earth in the cellar for winter use, if de- 
sirable. 

Ravusars.—Cover the crowns with a good 
coat of manure to be dug into the soil around 
them in spring. 

SrRawBERRY Bep.—A slight protection to 
the plants during winter is of advantage in the 
fruitfulness of the following season; spent 
tan-bark, straw or forest leaves are good for 
covering ; the limbs of firs, or like evergreens, 
will answer a turn. 

‘Turnips.—Late ones may safely remain till 
there is yar ot of the ground freezing so as 
to prevent their being pulled. Pull and store 
in the cellar; packed in sand they keep fresh- 





er than if only kept in boxes, barrels or in 
iles. Ws. H. Wurre. 
South Windsor, Conn., Nov., 1867. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CARBONIC AOID. 


As an appendix to what the FARMER has re- 
cently furnished its readers in relation to this 
very common and important gas, | have thought 
that the following remarks might not be with- 
out interest to a portion of your readers. 

In an article entitled ‘‘How Plants Grow, 
No. 3,” and published in the Farmer of July 
20th, 1867, we find the following :— 

“Carbonic acid gas is somewhat heavier than 
common air, and tends to accumulate in the lower 
strata of the atmosphere, thus we find it in valleys, 
pits and wells. . .... And the simple fact 
that carbonic gas is heavier than atmospheric air, 
would cause all animal life to cease from the earth, 
had not some compensation been found. This 
compensation consists in the withdrawal of this 
gas from the air by the vessels of growing 3 gory 
As we ascend into the atmosphere carbonic acid 
is less abundant.” 


While penning the above the writer seems 
to have forgotten the well known law of the 
equal diffusion of intermingled gases of differ- 
ent specific gravities. And many readers are, 
no doubt, surprised to learn that the accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid in some valleys, pits and 
wells, is due to the superior specific gravity of 
the gas, and not to local causes in active opera- 
tion where the gas abounds. . And indeed it is 
difficult, on the theory of gravity, to account 
for the facts, that in some valleys, pits and 
wells where there is a scant vegetation, or 
none at all, the air is in its normal pure condi- 
tion. If any one should perchance inquire 
why such eminent explorers and philosophers 
as Humbole, De Saussure and Liebig did not 
discover one of the probable reasons ‘‘why 
lants thrive with less vigor in elevated situa- 
tions,” I answer, they did not know that car- 
bonic acid, by the mere force of gravity, left 
the upper strata of the atmosphere, and that 
‘tas we ascend into the atmosphere, carbonic 
acid is [proportionally] less abundant ;” as 
will be seen below. 

The following statements of some of tha 
most eminent physicists are in striking contrast 
with our first quoted paragraph :— 

“These accumulations (viz., in some valleys, pits 
and wells,) ay | never take place, ex: when 
there is some local origin for the carbonic acid; 
as for example when it is generated by fermenta- 
tive processes going on at the surface of the 
ground, or when it issues directly from the earth, 
as happens at the Grotto del Cane in Italy, and at 
Pyrmont in Westphalia. There is no founda- 
tion for the opinion that carbonic acid can separ- 
ate itself from the great mass of the atmosphere 
and accumulate in a low situation by the mere 
force of gravity. Such a supposition is contrary 
to the well known tendency of gasses to diffuse 
themselves equally through each other. It is also 
contradicted by observation, for many deep pits 
contain pure atmospheric air.”—Turner. 

“The experiments of De Saussure have proved 
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that the myper strata of the air contain more car-' ture meant should be on their hoofs. The 
Les ee ome 4 a which 7 in contact consequence is that the shoe binds the hoof, 
plants, and that the quantity is greater . 

night than by day when it unde cece . and often causes contraction and many other 
tion." —Liebiy. v wish ance tata evils, when nailed too far to the heel, left on 

“Gases, when mixed together, do not arrange t00 long, or when the hoof is not sufficiently 
themselves according to their specific gravities, pared down between shoeings. See that the 
but the particles of each are diffused uniformly shoe is not nailed too far to the heel. Any 


throughout the whole space occupied by the fluid. | ; ; man 
From this principle of gaseous diffusion it necessa- | intelligent can see when a shoe has been 


rily follows, that at all habitable heights above the © long enough, and take it off, when it may 
level of the sea; the air must have a nearly uni- be left off a day or two, or longer, as the case 
form composition.”—Higgins. j|may be. A drive over soft snow, a few days 
“Carbonic acid increases as we rise from the! ploughing or harrowing, or the like, would 
earth, and is less after arain which washes itdown spread the foot and help to counteract the 
from the air.”— Youmans. effects of shoeing. Always see that the hoof 
te : I. B. HarTWELL. is properly pared down before the shoe is 
Wilkinsonville, Oct. 21, 1867. | again put on. I have often seen the hoofs of 
- horses greatly improved a being left bare 
afew weeks in pasture. here are man 
CABE OF HORSES. other things that ion horses’ feet, a3 too saab 
After about twenty-two years’ experience as | feed, too high feed, too hard driving. 
a horse owner, I undertake to set down a little! The most natural feed for the horse is what 
of my experience concerning the management he can pick for himself, but as we cannot let 
of that noble animal. ; | him run and pick his own living, let his feed 
Commencing when the foal is a day or two | be as near natural as possible. Too high or 
old, I go to it, and pass my hands down its| too low feed have both a bad effect, but as 
face, along its back, and down its legs to the | different individuals will form very different 
hoofs, hind and fore, not to mesmerise or | notions of what high and low feed are, I will 
charm the animal, but to accustom it to a ‘try and point out what I consider the middle 
handled, a thing which cannot be commenced | course to be. Hay alone, be it ever so good, 
too soon. Foals are animals that, when quite | is not fit feed for horses, whether working or 
young, have more sagacity, and are more trac-/jdle. They need grain, with an occasional 
table and easily taught than any other animal, | feed of roots, bran mash, or something to k 
so whatever you want them to learn, commence their bowels open. Horses need feed. 
before they are. old enough to make resistance, | The feed I generally find best for horses is 
and depend upon it, they will never forget it. | shout 12 pounds of hay and from 9 no 12 
Put a halter on it, and lead it about, but be | quarts of oats, given in three regular feeds 
careful not to let it break away from you. | with a feed of raw potatoes once a week, 
Be very kind and gentle to it, but show that when idle, or at gentle work; and a small in- 
you are its master. crease when at hard work. The practice of 
I next proceed to the horse’s feet. Horses’ | feeding horses all the hay they can eat when 
hoofs are things of the greatest importance; | idle, has many bad. effects; whereas if they 
for who would want to follow a lame horse at’ get three small feeds, they will stamp abort in 
either work or pleasure. Many things ruin the staJl, and take exercise between feeds, 
the feet of horses, which I cannot pretend to which will keep their legs from swelling, &e. 
touch on, but I will try to point out afew But remember, I do not advocate small feeds 
errors which any man can see and correct, the of hay without grain. A very cheap way of 
test of which is leaving their shoes on too | feeding horses, and not a bad way, is on straw, 
ong. ‘This hurts the hoof, strains the legs, | with a fair allowance of oats. I have tried a 
and causes lameness in every shape. In the great many experiments, and have found horses 
winter this has a worse effect than ia summer, | always do better on straw, than horned cattle. 
as then the feet are more dry and clean, Horses will do better on straw, provided it be 
whereas in summer they are wet, and the mud good, than they will on hay only, without grain 
and heat of summer will rot the hoofs and in both cases; but of course they must not be 
cause the shoe to fall off. I have known | stinted. The main point with the farmer who 
horses’ shoes nailed on in the fall, and not keeps horses, is to use them in such a way as 
taken off until the next summer, when they | will give them all the strength and agility the 
would fall off in the pasture, a practice which | animal is capable of, and to work them all they 
seldom fails to bring on lameness. A horse’s can stand without injuring either. The poor, 
shoe should never on longer than three _half-starved horse is an animal any man ought 
months, and two months are very often too to be ashamed of; but on the other hand, the 
long. Horses’ hoofs were meant by nature to pampered and over-fed and half-worked horse, 
, and run on the earth in their natural though he may look very nice to some, is an 
state, and as long as we drive them on such, animal I would advise the farmer not to keep, 
they need no shoeing; but when we drive as such animals are more liable to loss than 
them on paved streets, hard roads, &c., we any other.—J. D., of Nackawick, in Colonial 
have to shoe them, and stop the wear that na-, Farmer. 
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USES OF OIL IN WOOL. 

LL persons who know any- 
thing about wool, admit that 
it must be oily during its 
growth in order to be good ; 
and that is merely admitting 
that Nature, in a perfect 
understanding of the work 
which she undertakes, has 
always placed it there. 

It is precisely so with the 
hair of the horse, ox and 
cow, and probably is with 
all animals who have the 
pleasure of wearing hair 
which takes root in themselves. 

This oil was undoubtedly intended, not pri- 
marily, as supposed by some, for the health of 
the animal, but for the especial benefit of the 
wool. If the wool had not needed the pres- 
ence of the oil, there would have been no oil 
glands to secrete it; but as the glands are 
there, and as the wool does need their co-op- 
eration, the health of the animal will be im- 
paired if the functions of those glands are 
suspended. 


The oil in wool serves two purposes at least. 
First, the same that it serves the common hen, 
the mink and other fur-covered animals that 
live both in and out of the water—that is, as 
a protection against moisture; and this is a 
very important consideration, especially to 
those sheep whose careless owners permit them 
to remain without shelter through cold North- 
east storms. 


Secondly, the oil is indispensable in the pro- 
duction of the best wool. It keeps it soft, 
pliable, lustrous and strong, with all its beau- 
tiful parts, barbed sides, and serrated edges, 
perfectly developed. It is elastic and pleas- 
ant to the touch, instead of being dry and 
harsh. 

There is nothing much easier for many peo- 
ple than to ride a ‘‘hobby,” and to ride it un- 





mercifully, too; and here is a sample of it. 


In the Ohio Farmer of August 3, there isa 
considerable portion of an essay put forth by 
the wool-growers of Coshocton Co., in which 
the following is the leading expression :— 
‘‘Rams for coupling should throw out as much 
oil as possible, the more the better,” and among 
other things it is stated that this oil tends to keep 
the wool ‘‘clean.” Both remarks are extrav- 





agant, and injurious to the wool-grower, and 
wool mauufacturer, too. 

All the oil that is necessary is just what is 
sufficient for the purposes which we have 
mentioned above, namely, protection against 
moisture, and to render the wool soft, plia- 
ble, healthy, lustrous and strong; all beyond 
that is a production which draws upon the 
physical powers of the sheep, and adds an ele- 
ment which is not only useless in itself, but 
one which subjects the manufacturer to a heavy 
cost to get rid of before he can work up the 
wool. 

It is only a few days since we were convers- 
ing with a manufacturer upon the condition of 
the business at present, cost of wools, wool- 
growing, &c., &c. Among other remarks 
which he made, this was especially remem- 
bered: ‘‘We purchase no wool of —— if we 
can possibly avoid it.” Why not? ‘Be- 
cause the shrinkage is so great on account of 
oil and dirt that it is more expensive than any 
other wool in the market. Besides this, there 
is a cost of five or six per cent. for chemicals 
to extract these substances before the wool 
goes to the cards. The oil must all be ex- 
tracted, or the yarn will not take colors.” 


This is not the first time we have heard 
some of our most experienced and intelligent 
manufacturers say that they never desired to 
see a pound of wool from one of our finest 
wool-producing States, and it is entirely ow- 
ing to the oil and dirt introduced by ‘‘riding a 
hobby.” They have bred to oil and dirt until 
they have turned the attention of customers 
another way. If those customers are in the 
West, they, too, in turn, will drive manufac- 
turers to South America, the Cape, or some 
where else for their supplies. 


The merino sheep may be bred to produce 
this peculiar oil or yolk in a most remarkable 
degree. We have seen the fleece of a French 
merino so full of it that when laid upon the 
table—without any pressure upon it—the oil 
has run off from the table to the floor! It 
could be squeezed out by the hand! Sucha_ 
fleece, or one only half as oily, is in a condi- 
tion to catch and hold all the dust, chaff and 
fine seeds that come in contact with it. It 
creates a mass of filth which injures the wool 
and sometimes reaches a weight which becomes 
an intolerable burden for the sheep to bear. 


The question is, how much of this oil is ben- 
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eficial to the wool? Let us reason by analo- 
gy. How much is necessary to the human 
head, to the horse, cow, fowl, or any of God’s 
creatures for whom he has provided it? Not 
much ; hardly more than in an imperceptible 
degree. More than this is a burden, a waste 
of vital power, and twice an expense,—first in 
the purchase, and secondly in getting rid of it. 
Since writing the above we have referred to 
Dr. Ranpa.v’s Practical Shepherd, the best 
work, probably, ever prepared on the subject 
of sheep husbandry, and copy as follows :— 


Proper Amount and Consistency of Yolk. 


I esteem it particularly fortunate for the preser- 
vation of the intrinsic value of our merino sheep, 


and fortunate for the public interest, that it is al- | T> 


ready incontestibly ascertained that the greatest 
amount of yolk is not consistent either with the 
greatest amount of wool, or with the greatest ag- 
gregate amount of both yolkand wool The black, 
miserably “oily,” ““gummy” sheep, looking as if 
their wool had been soaked to saturation in half 
inspissated oil, and then daubed over externall 
with a coating of tar and Jamp-black, never exhibit 
that maximum of both length and density of wool 
which, with a proper degree of yolk, produces the 
greatest aggregate weight. Yolk has been gener- 
ally thought to be the pabulum of wool, and if so, 
its excessive secretions, as a separate substance, 
may diminish its secretions in the form of wool. 
Be this as it may, the fact I have stated stands 
without an exception. And animals exhibiting 
this marked excess of yolk, are invariably feebler 
in constitution, less easily kept, and especially less 
capable of withstanding severe cold. Such ex- 
cessive secretions appear, then, to cause, or else to 
be the results of an abnormal or defective organi- 
zation. For these reasons, these comparatively 
worthless animals, once so eagerly sought, have 
already gone out of use among the best informed 
breeders ; and where they linger, it is, like anti- 
quated fashions, in regions where the current ideas 
of the day penctrate slowly ! 

There should be enough fluid yolk within the 
wool on the upper surfaces of the body, to cover 
every fibre like a brilliant, and, in warm weather, 
like an undried coat of varnish—but not enough 


to fill the interstices between them, so that the | T 


fleece shall appear, as it sometimes does, to be 
growing up through a bed of oil. And if there is 
a sutliciency of yolk above, it must be expected 
that underneath where the fleece is less exposed 
to evaporation and the washing of rains, and to 
which part gravitation would naturally determine 
a fluid substance, a considerably greater quantity 
of it will be found. But hardened or pasty masses 
of it within the wool are to be avoided, on all parts 
of the body. A portion of the fluid yolk will ne- 
cessarily inspissate or harden on the outer ends of 
the wool. It is proper that it should sensibly 
thicken those ends, and clot them together in smail 
Masses on the upper parts of the body—furming a 
coat considerably thicker, firmer and harder to the 
hand than would the naked wool, and quite rigid 
when exposed to cold; but it should not cover the 
wool in rounded knobs, or in thick, firmly adher- 
ing patches, bounded by the flsece cracks—stick- 
ing to the hand in hot weather like a compound of 
grease and tar, and in cold having a “bourd-like”’ 
stitfhess. Underneath, for the same reasons given 
in reference to inside yolk, a greater quantity of it 
must be tolerated. 1t should stick the masses of 
wool together in front of the brisket and scrotum 
and large rounded knobs of it inside the legs and 





thighs and on the back side of the scrotum, are 
considered desirable. _ 


Another ‘“‘hobby” of sheep raisers is that of 
‘‘wrinkles”—but we must look at his paces 
another time. 





THE HORSE AT FAIRS. 

To justify the prominence that is given to 
horses in the premium list of agricultural Fairs, 
the editor of the Prairie Farmer copies the 
following table prepared by the Auditor of 
the State of Illinois. It shows the value of 
horses, as compared with other farm stock, 
&c., to be larger than we supposed it to be :— 


e assessed value of neat cattle in the State 

of Illinois for the year 1867 is. . . . . $17,144,597 
Do ofsheep .... + « «3,610,777 
Do.ofhogs «e.ccecececcesee o « « « 5,221,652 
Do. of manufactured articles... .. . . + « 2,240,536 
Do. capital stock of banks .... +++ + + «2,270,326 


$32,387,788 
Do. of horses . * . . «+ « + « « « 82,578,223 


While admitting that trials of speed, as at 
present conducted, are objectionable and de- 
moralizing, the writer believes that exhibitions 
and tests of horses may be arranged in such a 
manner as to encourage the improvement of 
this noble animal and to develop its valuable 
qualities. For this purpose the whole matter 
must be taken from the hands of those who, 
caring nothing for the improvement of stock, 
own and train horses for the purpose of put- 
ting money in their pockets by winning purses 
or premiums offered, and by successful betting, 
often secured by the merest: tricks, of which 
the following is given as an illustration :— 


A is a breeder; B and C are unscrupulous jock- 
eys. Each enters a horse, A’s being the 
he race is “mile heats, best 3 in 5.” The first heat 
B’s horse keeps A’s at the top of his speed, while 
C’s runs slowly, and just saves his distance. Sec- 
ond heat, C’s horse, nearly fresh, runs at A’s and 
keeps him at the top of his speed throughout the 
second mile, while B’s runs slowly and just saves 
his distance. A’s horse having won two heats at 
the top of his speed, must now win a third against 
two horses, neither of which has exerted his powers 
but in a single heat; and the history of the tu 
shows thousands of cases in which the jockeys 
have thus succeeded in beating a first class animal 
with others by no means his equal. 


The writer would have the managers of our 
agricultural Fairs and of our Breeders’ Asso- 
ciations assume the control of the ‘‘speed 
rings,” and so conduct every performance that 
*thonest men may without sacrifice of self- 
respect, present their animals for competition, 
and the crowds of old and young who attend 
the annual Fairs may witness the contest with- 
out the consciousness that they are patroniz- 
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ing the seductions of the gaming table or the 
immoralities of the degenerate American turf.” 

We heartily endorse his remark that ‘‘unless 
this can be done on the tracks at our Fairs, 
they had much better be dispensed with alto- 
gether.” But we cannot agree with him when 
he speaks of the English system of racing as a 
model for this country, and of its adoption 
here as likely to remedy the objections to this 
feature of our Fairs. We are surprised by 
his remark that 


“The English system has not the excitement which 
attends that now in vogue among us ;’’ but that “the 
annual trials of speed have been attended by every- 
body, from the King or Queen, to the peasant; 
from the archbishop to the humblest layman; by 
all conditions and both sexes; and yet we hear 
nothing of the demoralization of that nation whose 
chief pastime this is.” 


To those who have heard nothing of the de- 
moralizing effects of that popular pastime upon 
the people of England, we commend the follow- 
ing earnest words of Tom Hughes, Esq., re- 
cently addressed to the New York Tribune :— 


“Of all the cankers of our old civilization, there 
is nothing in this country approaching in un- 
blushing meanness, in rascality holding its head 
high, to this belauded institution of the British 
Turf. It is quite true thrt a very considerable 
section of our aristocracy .8 on the turf, but with 
what result? Shall a man touch pitch and not be 
defiled? There is not a man of them whose posi- 
tion and character has not been lowered by the 
connection, while in the majority it ends in bring- 
ing down their standard of morality to that of the 
blacklegs, and delivering over their estates into 
the praep of Jew attorneys. 

The last notable instance among our jeunesse 
doree, is that of the Duke of Hamilton, who suc- 
ceeded to a clear £70,000 a year, some three years 
ago, and who is now a pensioner of his creditors 
in the ring, while the old palace of the Douglass 
is at the order and disposition of the celebrated 
Mr. Padwick. This gentleman at his Derby din- 
ner this year entertained three dukes, two mar- 
quises and six earls, and I believe there was only 
one untitled man at the board. All of these under 
the thumb, or anxious to cultivate the esteemed 
favors of this ‘giver of all good things.’ 

Just consider for a moment what our modern 
system of betting has brought usto. A reliable 

p is that which the most scrupulous young gen- 
tleman on the turf desires, above all other earthly 
blessings, before a great race; that is to say, some 
reliable information which may enable him to 
overreach his dearest friend or his own brother, if 
he can induce him to take the odds.” 





Canker Worms.—From imperfectly under- 
stood causes, Canker Worms were not as de- 
structive the past season as usual. It is not 
safe, however, to presume that this pest is 
passing away. In almost every orchard 
which was infested by canker worms last year, 
there were more or less seen the past season, 
and in some they were nearly as destructive as 





ever. As the grubs commence their ascent in 
the fall, usually after the first severe frosts, it 
is now time to look to the trees, and to com- 
mence defensive operations. That orchards 
can be saved from the ravages of the can- 
ker worms has been demonstrated by many in- 
stances of success, in the faithful application 
of tar and other means of protection, that 
have been published in our columns. The 
best time to lock the stable is before the horse 
is stolen. 





THE INDIAN SUMMER. 





Bee across the smiling valley 
Where the yellow corn-tieids stand 
Fruitful with the red man’s blessing, 
Rise the mountains tall and gran 
With their cloudy purple summit 
Gazing far across the land. 


Seem they like great chiefs in council, 
Stern and thoughtful every one; 

Like a big eye, downward peering, 
Through the cloud-rifts looks the sun 

On the broad vale, fair and shining, 
Where the silver rivers run. 


There the smoke of many wigwams 
Like a soft haze hovers blue; 

There beside the lieping river 
Safe is moored the birch canoe 

That with light stroke, quick and steady, 
Glides the waters through. 


Hither comes the dry-voiced-robin, 
With the sunset on his breast, 

Deepest dye of happy crimson, 
Borrowed from the glowing west, 

Tbat with flaming color kindles 
When the great sun sinks to rest. 


Yonder see the forest monarch, 
See the vak-tree burning red, 

Like a warrior in his war —_ 
Lifting high his fearless head, 

With his tall crown plumed with feathers, 
And his giant arms outspread 


Bee the beech-trees gathering russet 
By the shady woodland stream ; 

Like the young men of our people, 
Suppl, hard, and strong they seem, 

Like my warrior, my true lover, 
Beautiful as any dream. 


See the maples, bright and golden, 
Like the gay queens of our race; 
And the young ash, tall and slender, 
Bending lightly in its place, 
Like a youthful Indian maiden, 
Full of beauty and of grace. 


Yonder on the sloping hill side, 
Misty with the floating seeds, 

In the wind like gay plumes nodding, 
See the yellow golden reeds; 

See the sumach’s fiery berries 
Shine like strings of golden beads. 


Soon will come the sand wind, sobbing 
In these leaves of gold and red, 

Like the sound of mingled voices 
Mourning for a spirit fled, 

Voices raised in lamentation 
When a mighty chiefis dead. 


Soon will come the pattering rain-drops, 
Slowly falling, chilt and damp, 

Like the tread of ae footsteps, 
Like the dull and mufiled tramp, 

When our warriors, for the war- 
File from out their silent camp, 
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COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

The subject of cooking food for stock was dis- 
cussed at one of the evening meetings held at 
Buffalo, during the late State Fair of New 
York. The statements made by some of the 
speakers in regard to the increased value of 
steamed food we regard as bordering on the 
extravagant. Mr, George Moore, of Erie 
county, said he had fully satisfied himself that 
the value of food was tripled by cooking. 
Mr. G. Geddes, of Syracuse, had thoroughly 
proved years ago that cooking, independently 
of grinding, at least doubled the value of food. 
Others considered two bushels of steamed fod- 
der better than three uncooked. 

Wm. Birnie, Esq., of Springfield, Mass., 
whose stock for several years has consisted of 
about fifty head of thoroughbred Ayrshire cat- 
tle, and five horses, has practiced steaming 
feed for his stock since 1858, and, as he says 
in a letter to the Country Gentleman, ‘‘with 
increasing confidence in its economy.” The 
process and apparatus employed for this pur- 
pose, is thus described in this letter :— 


My barn is built on a side hill, and is three 
stories in part, the principal story on which 
the barn floor is situated being level with the 

und on the highest side, and used entirely 
for the storage of hay, grain, &c. The next 
story below opens on to the barn-yard, and is 
onal: for stabling and a root cellar, being under 
ground at one end. Under a portion of this 
story is a manure cellar 50 by 28 feet, and 8 
feet deep, which opens on to a still lower 


yard. 

On the stable story is located the steam ar- 
rangement. In one corner of the under 
ground part is the boiler room, about ten feet 
square, made as near fire-proof as possible. 
The chimney is built of brick on the outside, 

inst the corner of the barn, and extends 
te six feet above the roof at that point. 
The boiler (tubular) is about the capacity of 
a four horse engine. The vat or chest in 
which the steaming is done is built of brick 
and lined with two-inch plank, tongued and 

oved, is six feet square inside and eight 
eet deep, and extends from the stable floor to 
the barn floor above, with a lid the whole size 
of the top, opening on a level with the floor. 
There is also a door four feet square on one 
side, near the bottom, for the purpose of tak- 
ing out the feed. The vat steam pipe passes 
directly from the boiler to the vat, and ex- 
tends around the four sides and across the 
middle, about six inches above the bottom. It 
is perforated with small holes, about six inches 
apart, for the escape of the steam. Conven- 
iently located at one side, above the top of 
the vat, is a cask which holds about two hun- 





dred gallons of water, which is kept full by a 
pipe connected with an aqueduct. 

he fodder is cut by horse-power on the 
barn floor, and consists usually of about one- 
half corn-stalks and straw and one-half good 
hay. It is thrown from the floor into the vat, 
and thoroughly wet and mixed with a small 
quantity of meal or bran, according to circum- 
stances, continuing the process until the vat is 
full, and taking care to tread down well, using 
as much water as possible, to cause the fodder 
to absorb as much as it will hold. 

1 usually direct my foreman to start the fire 
in the boiler before he begins to fill the vat, 
and by the time it is full the steam begins to 
pass into it. I never attempt to get up much 
pressure, but let the steam pass into the vat 
as fast as it is generated, and like to keep it 
on three or four hours—the longer the better. 

1 feed with the steamed mixture morning 
and evening, and with good dry hay at noon. 
When feeding time arrives, the door at the 
lower side of the vat is opened, and a sufficient 
quantity withdrawn into a box, and the door 
closed at once; it is then carried to the cattle 
in a basket, giving to each about a bushel, less 
or more, according to size and condition. By 
the time it reaches the cattle it will be quite 
warm, but not hot. 

Last winter I steamed but twice a week, 
finding no unfavorable effect from keeping 
the feed so long. This was done to save labor 
and fuel. Three times a week is better. 





TACT IN FEEDING STOCK. 


As an excuse for the wretched looking ob- 
jects to be seen on some farms, and as a rea- 
son for not obtaining better animals, it is of- 
ten said, what would be the use of having any- 
thing well bred on suchland? The best stock 
in the world would soon be no better. This 
is partly true, for poor feeding will cause de- 
generacy in each succeeding generation; but 
however bad the soil may be, tact would force 
some forage crops for summer, and roots for 
winter, to assist the thin herbage for the warm 
season, and to help the dried-up, old, with- 
ered hay through the cold weather. 

It is astonishing to see the good effects pro- 
duced by judicious management of stock of all 
varieties, each generation becoming superior 
to its ancestors, if fed and treated in a better 
way, and if a wise discrimination is brought to 
bear on the proper mating of the parents ; as 
witness the sheep of the present day, com- 
pared with those of forty years back, and see 
how very much finer the descendants of the 
Arabian horses are in England, in spite of the 
pernicious practice of over early training. — 

It is not altogether the liberality in feeding, 
that tells on the colts, the calves and the tegs ; 
there is a certain watchfulness and care com- 
bined with a nice perception of what is re- 
quired, which none but an experienced person 
knows how to exercise to benefit the young ani- 
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mals from the time they are born, till perfect 


in their full growth and ty. It is useless 
for pa who think they know everything, to 
cavil at this statement, for I assert 


shall be, say 20 colts, 20 calves and 200 

put under one man’s supervision, and a like 
number under another’s, each ae coe 
in every respect, wing what ease, 
and Secnlay abcioam they like to val upon 
them; yet there shall be double or treble a 
superintendent’s salary difference in the value 
of the two lots when they come to be a year 
old. Last spring I saw colts and calves which 
staggered from weakness, and were naught but 
a frame of bones, when there was every 

at hand to have made them fat, if there 
been any tact on the premises. It is so in 
many instances. The animals want a change in 
their lodging, in food, in air and exercise ; re- 
quire to have some sunshine on thém ; or there 
are some simple laws of nature neglected, 
through ignorance, probably, for the manager 
may be excellent in his way; he may know 
how to mend everything on the farm, but the 
live stock; he may say ‘‘come along,” to ev- 
ery man who works with him, but not get 
along the young animals which ought to be in 
a continual thriving state; in short, be totally 
deficient in knowledge of the proper treat- 
ment of cattle, &c., excepting in cases of 
‘shollow horn” and ‘‘tail evil.”"—G. G., in 
Country Gentleman. 





Fiavorinc or Fruir.—A gardener of 
Ghent has, after many trials, succeeded, writes 
Galignani, in iving any kind of fruit the flavor 
he pleases while it 1s still on the tree. Let us 
take an apple for instance: he pricks it rather 
deeply in four or five places with a large nee- 
die, and then lets it dip for a while in a bowl 
containing a liquid possessing the flavor he 
wishes to communicate. After a few seconds, 
this liquid will have penetrated into the pulp; 
and, this operation being repeated two or 
three times at intervals of eight or ten days, 
the apple is left to ripen on the tree, and will 
subsequently be found to have acquired the 
taste either of strawberry, raspberry, or cloves, 
according to the liquid employed. 





Lamras Or Lampus.—W. E. Mintzer, Vet- 
ernary surgeon, St. Paul, Minn., says this 


complaint is common to all young horses ; but | 
it is cruel and unnecessary to burn or cauterize | 


The White Spruce Fir, here represented, 


for it. By passing the finger nail up between 
the gums and the teeth it may be loosened, 
which is all that is necessary. But even 
not requisite, except in extreme cases ; 





this is | 
for if, 





THE WHITE SPRUCE FIR. 


Nothing relieves and beautifies the land- 
scape in the winter like evergreens. They 
protect the buildings and small shrubbery, re- _ 
fresh the eye and give the homestead a snug, 
social and quiet aspect. Though the ground 
may be covered with snow, their presence 
always brings up pleasant memories of sum- 
mer and green fields, and unconsciously, per- 
haps, to the beholder, inspires a love of the 
beautiful. The fir, pine, larch, &c., should 
have a place about all our farm buildings, and 
even in the yards of village residences, where- 
ever there is any thing like a liberal surround- 
ing of ground. Their beautiful foliage and 


| magnificent appearance have at all times ren- 


dered them objects of attention and admira- 


tion. 


says the American Cyclopedia, is one of a 
large number of coniferous trees of a pyra- 


corn in the cob is fed to the animals for a few, midial form and elegant proportions. It has 
days, the effort to shell it will cause the gumto rather glaucous leaves, four-cornered and 
Ny ee je the same as pee tenes Peer. pointed. It is a small tree of inferior timber, 
attr cems tee te ate ’ duty of your but of value for its small, thread-like, tough 

roots, employed by the Canadians and Indians 


meddling with it in any way, and many ill-hal- 
ter tricks are often the uence. ‘to sew their birchen canoes, and for its resin, 
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which they use for pitch. The young sap- 
lings, straight, light and durable, are used for 
poles in horticulture. But it is now recom- 
mended rather for its beauty than for the eco- 
nomical value of its timber or roots, and we 
hope our illustration will be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to cause many persons to embellish their 
homesteads with this or other evergreens. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HARVEST TIMB. 


Although the summer which has just gone 
by was colder and wetter in this vicinity than 
any preceding summer for several years, it 
was by no means so unfruitful a season as some 
agricultural writers represent it to have been. 
Taking all things into account, I believe that 
the farmers of this section of New England, 
have but little reason to complain of the re- 
sults of the season’s work; for if some of our 
crops have fallen below the yield of last year, 
others have come out in greater abundance 
than in any previous season for a long time; 
and as certain articles of produce,—potatoes 
and onions, for instance,—command a much 
higher price to-day than they did a twelve- 
month ago, it is my opinion that many of us 
have gained almost as much in one way as we 
have lost in another. 

I think that every New England farmer of 
long experience will admit that we have had 
no better season for hay during the last twenty 

ears. Asa general thing, the first cut was 
ee than that of 1866, while the crop of 
rowen was the heaviest that has been mown for 
a great while. In fact, 1 have no recollection 
of a moister summer than that of the present 
year. The pasturage continued good through- 
out the season, so that there was no need to 
feed our cattle at the barn. Of the corn fod- 
der which | planted in June, with the inten- 
tion of feeding it to my heifer, in case of an 
August drought, not a stalk has been eaten, 
and it is now in the barn-gable, ripe for winter 


use. 

No; if farm produce should be held at fam- 
ine prices, during the winter now almost at 
the door, it will be in consequence of the 
knavery of speculators—not because of a scar- 
city of food. If the crops of ’67 be somewhat 
deficient, as compared with those of some ear- 
lier years, there is yet a sufficiency for all. 

At any rate, there is hardly a possibility of 
starvation on the farm which I occupy. I ad- 
mit that my potatoes suffered somewhat from 
the rot, but the loss was not extremely heavy, 
after all; for from three-quarters of an acre 
of the Beach lot, I harvested about seventy- 
seven bushels of Gleasons, which were sold in 
the market here at the rate of a dollar a 
bushel—not an unremunerative price. The 
Onions, too, were thi too freely 
by the maggot, so that I was able to gather 





only two hundred and sixty bushels of Silver- 
skins off of one acre of land; but as they 
brought a dollar and ten cents a bushel in Bos- 
ton market, I sustained no loss in this case. 
My cabbages numbered about forty hundred, 
—all grown in a field containing one-and-a- 
quarter acres ; deco | Mlepeenh ol as eeu 
age price of six-and-a-half dollars a hundred, 
—realizing on this —— the sum of two 
hundred and sixty dollars. Squashes, on m 
lace, came to mgs Ihave hardly enoug 
or my own wants. But the yield of hay was 

enormously heavy, the weight of both cuts 
being not less, in my opinion, than six and a 
half tons, the mowing lot measuring two acres 
and a quarter. My apples were not worth 

thering; but a friend of mine informs me 
that his orchard is rapidly improving, and that, 
judging from present ap , it will next 
season yield a fair supply. For the first time 
in four years, he has just sent a few bushels to 
market; and yet, in the fall of °61, that or- 
— yielded a hundred barrels of excellent 

ruit. 

How rman Ag. are these early 
October days. skies seem nearer now 
than at any other season, while earthly objects 
appear-farther away. The bluffs beyond the 
river have assumed a greater remoteness, and 
the hilltops that were faintly visible, last even- 
ing, on western horizon, are no longer to 
be seen. Through the enveloping haze,—a 
spiritual rather than a material su!:stance,— 
the maples glow like a subdued, but \ et smoul- 
dering fire. The briers are red with apple- 
thorns; over every pasture wall the barberry 
bush reaches forth its bunches of crimson ber- 
ries; and the leaves of the sumachs on the 
roadside look to have been steepe:! in blood. 
Belated honeysuckles are blossoming in the 
meadow ; here and there the low »rounds are 
blue with asters; and under the orchard trees 
lie heaps of pe pr apples, green, and golden, 
and russet, and red. 

And the sounds that fall upon the ear have 
no disturbing effect on the prevailing quiet; 
they but serve to render our enjoyment more 
complete. Immense bumble-bees,—resplen- 
dent in their black and yellow apparel,—are 
drawing in the flower-cups; squirrels are 
chattering to each other in the nut-trees ; 
crickets are chirping, far and near. We hear 
the cawing of crows in the wood on the river- 
side, and at intervals one of the black- 
robed conclave gives utterance, once and 
again, to the cry: ‘‘holly-hawk! holly-hawk!” 
and then is still. As we approach the river, 
the king-fisher quits his perch on the blighted 
locust, and hurnedly wings his way te the op- 
posite shore,—loudly sounding his alarm-rat- 
tle as he flies. Bhue-jays are screaming in the 
covert; wild 
army mov 
the oe ian 


geese,—the vanguard of a grand 
rapidly southward ‘in pursuit uf 
summer,—are honking overhead ; 
and from morning to evening, from the gloam- 
ing to the dawn, into the listener's heart pene- 
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trates the subdued murmurings of the unquiet 


sea. 

It is the Sabbath. The winds are still. 
From the farm-house chimney the smoke rises 
slowly and perpendicularly to the sky. The 
orioles’ nests,—long since deserted by their 
summer occupants,—hang motionless from the 
drooping branches of the yellowing elms. The 
surface of the river is unmoved by the slightest 
ripple, and the overhanging willow on the far- 
ther shore is well-nigh as visible in the water 
beneath as in the air above. There is no rus- 
tling of the maize-leaves ; all silently the yel- 
low fields await the coming of the gleaner. 
We breathe the ere of dreamland. 
The earth is at rest. And as we hear the bells of 
Salem pealing forth their far-reaching and har- 
monious summons to the worship of narrowing 
and discordant creeds, we cannot but = for 
the Pe gras coming of the time arte rw 
of the true City of Peace shall ri tidings 
to all mankind. ~ 

Salem, Mase., Oct., 1867. 





For the New England Farmer. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The following meteorological observations 
for July, August and September were taken 
for and under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institute :— 

July. 

The ave temperature of July was 68° ; 
average midday temperature 75°. The corre- 
8 ing averages for July, 1866, were 73° and 
§2°. armest day, the 28th, averaging 80° ; 
coldest days the 18th and 19th, averaging 59°. 
Range of temperature from 53° to 90°. 


Ave height of mercury in the barome- 
ter, 29.20 ins.; average do. for July, 1866, |'™& 
29 21 ins. Highest daily average, 29.51 ins. 


Lowest do. 29.01 ins. Range of mercury, 
from 28.99 ins. to 29.53 ins. , 

Nine rainy days; amount of rain, 4.70 ins. 
There were no cloudless days; on three: days 
the sky was entirely overcast. Eleven rainy 
days, with 4.97 ins. of rain. One cloudless 
and one totally cloudy day in July, 1866. 

The month was singularly propitious to ag- 
ricultural interests, and at the same time emi- 
ently comfortable and healthful. The differ- 
ence between the average temperature of July 
1866 and 1867 is remarkable. The similarity 
of the rain, rainy days and barometrical aver- 
ages are worthy of note. 

August. 

The average temperature of August was 68° ; 
average midday a ayy 77°. The cor- 
res ing averages for August, 1866, were 
6a and 1° Warmest day, the 7th, averag- 
ing 77° ; coldest day, the 3lst, averaging 56°. 
Range of temperature from 42° to 86°. 

Average height of mercury in the barome- 
wr, 29.23 ins. ; average do. for August 1866, 





29.16 ins. Highest daily average, 29.40 ins. 
Lowest do., 28.97 ins. Range of mercury 
from 28.94 ins. to 29.44 ins. 

Fourteen rainy days; amount of rain 5.87 
ins. There were three cloudless days; on 
four days the sky was entirely overcast. Fif- 
teen rainy days with 5.97 ins. of rain. One 
cloudless, and one totally cloudy day in Au- 
gust, 1846. 

While July was cooler this year than last, 
August has been about enough warmer to make 
up an average season. The weather, as to 
rain, &c., was singularly like that of same 
month last year. The usual cool snap during 
the last week was experienced, but no frost oc- 


curred. 
September. 

The average temperature of September was 
58°; average midday temperature, 67°. The 
corresponding averages for September, 1866 
were 59° and 67°. armest day, the 18th, 
averaging 73°; coldest day, the 30th, averag- 
Nel Range of temperature from 33° to 


Average height of mercury in the barome- 
ter, 29.32 ap average a for ber, 
1866, 29.26 ins. Highest daily average 29.62 
lowest do. 29.02 ins. Range of mercury from 
28.96 ins. to 29.65 ins. 

Ten rainy days; amount of rain, 2.10 ins. 
There were five cloudless days ; on no day was 
the sky entirely overcast. Fifteen rainy days 
with 7.18 ins. of rain. One cloudless, and five 
totally cloudy days in September, 1866. 

While the temperature of the month aver- 
aged almost exactly the same as last year, the 
weather was very different as may be seen by 
the above — The amount of rain 
was very small for September with no ‘‘equi- 
noctial “storm.” A fine season for harvest- 


Claremont, N. H., Oct. 18, 1867. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DOMESTIC TRAINING. 


If there is a need of Agricultural Colleges, 
where young men shall be taught the theory 
and practice of successful farming, surely 
there is an equal, if not greater of simi- 
lar institutions where young ladies may be 
taught the ope: important theory and prac- 
tice of housekeeping. 

Without doubt, the best place for domestic 
training is home ; the best teacher a judicious 
mother. But some mothers are incompetent, 
and many, from various causes, indisposed to 
give their daughters thorough instruction in 
the manifold duties of housekeeping. Some 
consider it too much trouble. y find it 
easier to go on and do up the work themselves 
than to have their girls ‘tround in the way.” 
Others are proud of the lily hands and attenu- 
ated waists of their daughters, and to preserve 
in them those excellent qualities, they are will- 
ing to make slaves of Deaneabonn. It would 
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not be easy to compute the misery which re- 
results from this neglect. In whatever situa- 
tion a lady may be placed, ignorance of do- 
mestic duties is a fruitful source of annoyance. 
If she have servants, she is constantly at their 
mercy,—a servant of servants is she all the 
days of her life. If she does her own work, 
it is at the expense of a vast, an unnecessary 
amount of mental and manual labor. Many a 
lady loses her health and grows prematurely 
old, from this cause alone. While the sys- 
tematic housekeeper will do the work fora 
a family without hurry or confusion. the 
unskilful one will worry herself into illness 
over a much lighter task. 

We would not be understood as decrying 
**book learning,” or fashionable accomplish- 
ments. We believe that there is time enough, 
if it be properly improved, to learn muvic, 
drawing, &c., without encroaching upon the 
time necessary to acquire a thorough domestic 
education. Martrig. 
Marlboro’, Mass., Oct. 14, 1867. 


Remarks.—Our correspondent has said just 
enough upon this subject to excite the hope 
that she will authorize us to add to the above 
brief communication the editorial formula—To 
be continued. 





TOMATOES. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer de- 
tails an experiment in wing tomatoes at 
the Michigan College. e varieties repre- 
sented were the Eureka, Keyes, Maupay’s, 
Collins, Tilden, College, French Tree, Foard, 
Lester’s Perfected, Large Smooth, Early Red, 
Early York, Large Yellow, Pear Shaped, Yel- 
low Plum, Cherry, Grape, Feejee, White, 
Cook’s Favorite, Whortleberry, Red Valentia, 
and Great Chikuahua. They were grown 
side by side upon the same soil, two hills of 
a kind, making a row 230 feet in length, and 
received from the first precisely the same 
treatment. They were trained to a trellis four 
feet in height, the branches trimmed so as to 
cover the whole trellis, and all redundant 

wth cut off. In this way, during the 

ight of the season, the plants present- 

ed the appearance of an uninterrupted wall of 
mingled foliage and fruit. 

In regard to the merits of these different va- 
rieties, the fruit of which vary in size from a 
well grown cherry to those of several pounds 
in weight, the writer says, a great number can 
be set down as unworthy of cultivation, unless 
it be as matters of mere curiosity. 

The first five varieties enumerated in the 
above list are new. Some, which were loudly 
heralded for their superior merits have proved 
well nigh worthless, while others whose merits 
were more modestly set forth, give promise of 
being valuable uisitions. P more 
was expected from Keyes’ Early Prolific than 











from any of the new varieties; but thus far it 
has not exhibited a single quality which is not 
surpassed in some of the other varieties. In 
point of earliness, its chief recommendation, it 
stands third on the list ; and as regards smooth- 
ness, beauty and flavor, its position is so low as 
to exclude it from a list of varieties worthy of 
cultivation. The College tomato is a seedling 
of the Early Red, produced here, and is now in 
its third year of trial. It is as marked a varie- 
ty, so far as fruit is concerned, as any on the 
list. As regards foliage, the most marked of 
the newer varieties is Keyes’. Estimating 
their value by their average qualities, the finest, 
most desirable tomatoes now before the public 
are the Tilden, Red Valencia, Collins and 
Foard, and to these four should be added the 
old fashioned Early Smooth Red, as being the 
earliest good — yet produced. 

The variety which first produced a ripe fruit 
is the Early Red, the date being July 29th. 
The next in order are Early York, Large 
Smooth, Keyes’ and Tilden ; het four being 
of the same date, Aug. 1. 





AUTUMN PLOUGHING. 

In all heavy clay soils, and heavy clay loams, 
autumn ploughing is of great advantage. The 
winter frost is a mechanical pulverizer, and 
disintegrator of such soils, if we will but put 
them in the proper condition to be acted upon. 
Potash is one of the elements of such soils, 
and with them one of the chief values for the 
small grain. This mineral is found under two 
conditions; one fixed, and the other free, 
The free potash is slowly dissolved in water ; 
it thus unites with sand to form the coating of 
the straw. 

In the other condition mentioned, it is fixed, 
and in that condition is insoluble in water, and 
like humus, unfit for the food of plants. 

To prepare the fixed potash in the soil, that 
is, to disintegrate it, we must expose it to air, 
moisture and heat, hence we must pulverize 
the soil by the winter frost, to admit of these 
conditions. 

Autumn plowing is supposed to kill many 
insects; that it does this to some extent is 
doubtless trye ; but we apprehend less than it 
has the credit for. It can done at a time 
when the teams are strong, the weather cool, 
and so much of the spring work is out of the 
way; while for spring wheat and barley, it is 
almost indispensable.—Prairie Farmer. 





Anma Lirz.—One of the striking facts 
pertaining to animal life, and one which every 
tiller of the soil has notived, whether as a 
gardener, an orchardist, or more general far- 
mer, is the great multiplicity of animal life 


seen in one season and an almost extinction 
the next year. The year 1866 was remarka- 
ble for the great numbers of red squirrels in 
Maine, and other New England States. They 
very house had its 


abounded everywhere. 
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equirrels and every fence had them as occu- 
pants. This year we have not seen one. Last 
year the caterpillars covered the apple trees 
with their nests. This year we have seen but 
a single nest. We have not seen a cut worm 
the present year on our corn or in our garden. 
- Thus by a wise provision of an all-ruling Prov- 
idence, these pests which, if allowed to in- 
crease from year to year unchecked, would 
prove the destruction of every plant, like the 
waves of the sea are bidden,—*“Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” — Maine Farmer. 





THE FARMER’S TIME. 
BY C. G. LELAND, 


Autumn is the farmer’s time ; 

—_ ~~ my J an _ spring, 
overs weleoming ; 

Merchants < 


laugh for joy to see 
Open roads and rivers Tree ; 
Let them live and trade and rhyme— 
Autumn is the farmer’s time. 


Let them in the city’s hum 
Laugh to see the winter come; 
Dancers then are brisk and gay, 
Banquets drive the hours away ; 
Every‘ season hath iis prime— 
Autumn is the ‘8 time. 


Summer sends the youth and maid 
To the cvensene cooling shade ; 
Then we cut the golden grain, 

Then we load the creaking wain; 
i we work till rest seems crime— 


utumin is our better time. 


Autamn brings us cooler nights, 
Autumn brings us fresh delights; 
Autumn heaps the richest fruit, 
Autumn yields the branch and root; 
ings each season in ite prime— 


Autumn is the farmer’s time. 








Durnam Stock in VeRMONT.—A corres- 
pondent who has recently visited the Short 
Horn herd of Dexter Way, Esq., of Landgrove, 
Bennington County, Vt., thinks the State has 
reason to be proud of such fine animals as he 
there saw. A portion of Mr. Way’s stock is 
from the celebrated herd of J. O. Sheldon, 
Esq., of Geneva, N. Y. His bull, the Earl of 
Oxford was sired by Mr. Sheldon’s Third 
lord of Oxford, which is among those recent- 
ly sent to England, and which we recently no- 
ticed as being tied-up in the royal stables of 
the'late Prince Consort. At sixteen months 
old, Mr. Way’s Earl of Oxford weighed four- 
teen hundred pounds. He has also a fine 
cow from Mr. Sheldon’s herd. He has other 
pure blood Durhams which are seldom excelled. 
Among other stock our correspondent noticed 
a:pair of two year-old steers that weighed 
twenty-six hundred pounds ; two pairs of year- 
lings that weighed about twenty-two hundred 
pounds per pair; and five calves that he re- 
garded as splendid animals,—the best of their 





age that he had ever seen. One pair of May 
calves weighed thirteen hundred pounds. 





Lemon Greenmve.—Mr. S. H. Allen of 
Shrewsbury, Mass., has left at this office speci- 
mens of a very large apple, which he says was 
brought from England by his ancestors who 
located in Medfield, Mass., in the early his- 
tory of the country, and has been propagated 
to asmall extent only by the Allen family, and 
by those only, so far as he is aware. The 
tree is hardy and thrifty, and bears every 
year. As it ripens in April it assumes a rich 
yellow color, from which it derives its name. 
Though a fair eating apple when ripe, it is 
particularly valuable for its superior excellence 
for cooking purposes. Mr. Allen says it sells 
in the Worcester market considerably higher 
than any other late keeping variety. The 
specimens before us are very large and very 
hard. 





An Inpustrious Community.—A gentle- 
man of this city informs us that on his farm in 
the country, a swarm of bees which were hived 
the fifteenth of June last, laid up 108 pounds 
of honey and comb in 107 days. With honey 
at forty cents a pound, we think this daily in- 
crease of store very creditable to the new 
housekeepers. 





Larce Farms.—As machinery cannot be 
used to its fullest extent and with the greatest 
economy on small farms, Mr. J. Harris says 
in the American Agriculturisi that in this 
country we must have larger farms. The 
tendency is already apparent. We may de- 
plore it, and — against it, but cannot stop 
it. He adds: It is certainly far better to have 
a small farm highly cultivated than to have a 
large one half tilled. Buta large farm may 
be cultivated as highly as a small one—and at 
less expense per acre. In England, asa rule, 
the largest farmers are the best farmers. One 
of the most highly cultivated farms I ever 
saw contained over 3000 acres, and 1 do not 
recollect ever seeing a farm of fifty acres or 
less, that would at all compare with the more 
liberally large farms, This is 
different from what it is here, and one main 
reason is, a deficiency of working capital. 





'ARMERS’ Dress.—A yr nampa: 
ing, is brought into pretty close intimacy with 
dist and his clothes should with 
his labor. To wear fine cloth and linen 
while at work in'the field, would be*highly in- 
appropriate ; but when he rides‘into town with 
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his family, or to market his produce, it would 
elevate his ing in the estimation of the 
world, if he were a little more careful of his 
appearance. No matter how independent we 
may feel—however we may affect to despise 
the opinions of others, we are none of us en- 
tirely insensible to the fashions of the times 
or the opinions of the world. Henry Ward 
Beecher once used the expression—‘‘True ; 
dress does not make the man; but when he is 
made, he looks better dressed up.”"—Am. Far. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—In fifteen years, sheep have increased in Ireland 
over 2,000,000. 

—To raise good crops is often the best way to 
raise a mortgage. 

—The only Way to harvest potatoes successfully 
is to keep digging. 

—Some fields of corn on the Scioto, Ohio, flats 
have been sold at forty dollars per acre, the pur- 
chasers intending to turn hogs into them. 

—The crop of flax seed raised in the West this 
year is supposed to be at least twice as large as 
that of any previous season. 

—Capt. D. Farrington, of Croton, Hudson river, 
raised this season 1504 bushels winter wheat on 54 
acres. He applied 13 tons bone dust, and the grain 
was sown on 16th October. 

The Boston Traveller estimates the cranberry 
crop on Cape Cod this season at 10,050 barrels 
which at $10 per barrel will be $100,500 for cran- 
berries alone. 

—The death of an agricultural laborer in Eng- 
land is supposed to have been caused by drinking 
cider from a barrél, between the staves of which 
white lead was used by the cooper. 


—To prevent the rebounding of a wedge from a 


log you wish to split, make a few checks near to- 
gether with the ax, and insert the wedge between 
them, or dash into the crevice from which the 
wedge has rebounded a little dry sand. 

—A. M. Ward, New Britain, Ct., informs the 
New York Farmer’s Club, that if cider as it comes 
from the press is brought toa gentle scald, only, 
barreled, and bunged tight, it will keep sweet, and 
the last drawn will be as good as the first. 


—In Central Illinois, they who are not farmers 
complain of hard times. Once, pork was 2 cents 
& pound, now it is 10; beef was a cent, now it is 
12 cents; lard was 5, now it is 15; corn was 10, 
now it is 60. In Boston, “they who are not far- 
mers” find the same cause of complaint, but in- 
stead of inquiring whether a change in the relative 
numbers of producers and consumers may not 
have something to do with the result, they content 
themselves with simply cursing the speculators. 

— »”’ reduced one-half, and applied with 
a brush while slightly warm, makes an excellent 
‘substitute for putty on green-house roofs, beside 








holding the glass firm through all the changing 
seasons. It is alsoan excellent preservative of the 
sash. 


—Those animals that are the most natural prey 
of ferocious beasts possess the ruminating faculty 
so that they can gather their food in a hurry from 
exposed localities, stow it away temporarily ina 
sack provided for the purpose, and retire to a 
place of safety to masticate it. 

—The statement is made in the Kansas Farmer 
that “Capt. Bouton of Rock Creek township, in 
Nemeha county, has threshed 250 bushels of wheat 
from 8 acres of ground—upland prairie—sown on 
sod ground—seed, the White May. He is selling 
the entire crop for seed at $2 per bushel.” 


—In Benton Co., Ind., there is a farm of 24,000 
acres of land owned by Messrs. Fowler and 
Earl. They design it to be used entirely in pre- 
paring cattle for market. When the whole tract 
has been brought into proper condition, it is ex- 
pected 8,000 cattle can be fed on it. 


—Five years ago Ohio cheese was the only kind 
sent to Chicago. Now, Northern Illinois contains 
more cheese factories than Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca. Some of the best butter reaching New York 
city this season is from this section and from Wis- 
consin. 

—To ciean cider barrels the Scientific American 
says, put lime water and a common trace chain 
into the barrel through the bung hole, first tieing 
a strong twine to the chain to draw it out with. 
Shake the barrel about until the chain wears off 
the mould or pomace, then rinse well with water. 


—In France, Government raises all kinds of im- 
proved stock for sale, and prohibits farmers from 
doing so. No agricultural societies are allowed, 
for Government does all this business, and there 
cannot be a meeting of more than 20 persons for 
any object whatever, without consent of the Gov- 
ernment. 


—It was recently stated at a meeting of the 
Madison County, Ill., Farmers’ Club, that when 
the country was new, rails made from old timber 
cost about 50 cents per 100, ard vould last from 
thirty to forty years; those now made from the 
second growth cost from $5 to $6 per 100, and do 
not last more than ten years. 

—A farmer, more than most men, needs pluck, 
faith in himself and in nature, and above all pa- 
tience. He must wait for results, and while doing 
so it is important that his surroundings should be 
as pleasant as he can afford to make them. A 
cheerful healthy location, is of more value than a 
fine house. 

—In a letter from Texas to the Mirror and Far- 
mer, Dr. Boynton speaks of the scab as a yery 
prevalent disease among sheep in that State. The 
usual remedy is immersion in warm tobacco water, 
the fumes of which often make the men who ad- 
minister it sick and completely prostrated. “Bless 
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ed beyond measure,” says Dr. B., “are the New 
England flock masters who have not this enemy 
to contend with.” 


—In the annual report of the managers of a 
horse railroad in New York, it is stated that 279 
horses out of 988 died during the year. The aver- 
age life of a horse in this service is said to be only 
34 years. The average price paid by this company 
was about $156. For those soldin a broken down 
condition, it received a trifle over $30 each. 


—A gentleman in Geneva, N. Y., informs the 
Country Gentleman that he has kept his currant 
bushes entirely free of the currant worm, and his 
quinces of the borer, by the use of coal ashes. 
The ground under the currant bushes was covered 
in the spring to the depth of five inches, and a 
mound was made about the stems of the quinces. 


--Mr. 8. D. Ingham, Ripley, Ohio, after torment- 
ing his horse to madness with the various prescrip- 
tions of horse doctors for the cure of Fistula, re- 
sorted to cold water, which was poured from a 
watering pot upon the sore, and a complete cure 
was effected in five weeks from two daily applica- 
tions. 


HUSKING. 


The yellow suns of autumn fall 
Across the orchard and the wood; 

The still air echoes every call, 

The vine lies painted on the wall, 
And ali the maples drip with blood. 


The neighbors come from far and near, 
And gather on the broad bara floor; 
To celebrate the ripened year, 
And strip the husk from off the ear, 
That turns to go'd the farmer’s store. 
— Riverside M 


*,*The following paragraphs were received in 
connection with a longer article from one of ourcor- 
respondents. Ifother farmers would follow his ex- 
ample, our items column might be filled with facts 
and suggestions fresh, seasonable and instructive. 
The idea of producing an elaborate dissertation is 
the grand stumbling-block in the way of writing 
for a paper. Almost all farmers can talk plainly 
and to the point; but the moment they undertake 
to write they fall into the sermonizing style, and 
too often, getting stuck in the first sentence, they 
throw down their pens in despair. We submit the 
following four communications as models for the 
study and imitation of all who have been baffled in 
their attempts at writing for agricultural papers: 


—Four dollars a barrel is being paid in Acton, 
Mass., for number one Baldwin apples. 

—A barrel of dry wood shavings thrown into a 
hog-pen will absorb more wet than a cart-load of 
moist earth. 

—Fruit trees have made a large growth this 
year and have the appearance of being in an unu- 
sually healthy condition. 

—Apples keep best when cool and dry. Sudden 
changes of temperature induce the collection of 
moisture on the skin, which dissolves the delicate 
zarnich with which the skin of the apple is covered, 
and it soon decays. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES 
“BLOODED” NATIVE COWS. 


I saw in the last Farmer a brief statement of 
the product of a Jersey cow, owned by Mr. Daniel 
8. Brown, of Arlington, that made during four 
months of last year, from the first of June, an 
average of pounds butter per week. I now 
write to say that I have a native cow that is eight 
years old, and calved the last of last March, that 
made during four months of this year, from the 
first of June, an average of 10 4-9 pounds of butter 
per week, as near as we can estimate it. If any 
thing, it would exceed this rather than fall short 
of it. Most of this time she was kept in an ordi- 
nary pasture, and fed the amount of one quart of 
corn meal perday. During August and September 
she received a feed of fodder corn. If, in the first 
case, “blood” tells, does it not also in the second ? 

I have another native cow, seven years old, that 
calved a year ago last May, and again the first of 
last August, that gave an average of five quarts of 
milk per day, from the first of May till she calved 
again ; and then gave an average of five quarts per 
day, besides what the calf took; but it was butch- 
ered at the age of four weeks and one day. The 
calf weighed 81 pounds dressed meat, and the cow 
gave an average of 14 quarts per day during Sep- 
tember, and now gives nine quarts per day. She 
has been kept with, and fed the same as the other. 

From my experience with native cows, I would 
say that they do not give large quantities of milk 
and little cream, but that they give fair quantities 
of milk, well interspersed with cream; and for 
butter will compare favorably with any other breed. 
One thing is certain, much depends upon care and 

ing. We cannot get what we do not give. 
sboro’, Mass., Oct.28, 1867. 8S. BARKER. 





APPLYING COAL TAR TO BARN ROOFS. 


In the New ENGLAND Farmer of Oct. 19, there 
is a communication from Mr. Stephen Chandler, 
wishing for information “as to time and manner 
of applying coal tar to the roof of a barn.” There 
are two ways in which it may be done. ~ 

First. Drive two forked stakes into the ground, 
and lay a stick across, on which hang an iron pot, 
into which put the tar, and build your fire. When 
the tar is boiling, dip your shingles into the tar 
six inches, (weather end,) and spread them about 
in bs sun to dry, and they are soon ready for the 


roof. 

Second. After your voof is shingled, take a lad-. 
der and hook it to the ridge-board. Carry the tar 
up to the top, and pour it gently over the roof; 
let another person stand upon the ladder, with 
an old white wash brush, and as the tar flows 
down, brush it crossways of the shingles. The tar 
should be hot and the weather warm, in order to 
have the work done well. 

One barrel of tar will be sufficient fora roof 
25x40. Shingles tarred will last much longer than 
those laid without it, and it is strange that so few 
persons are willing to economize in this way. 

Tuomas BRIDGE. 

North Tewksbury, Mass., Oct, 29, 1867. 





THREE GENERATIONS OF APPLES ON ONE TREE— 
WINTER PEARS, 

Enclosed please find sample of my winter pears ; 
also a sample of apples, name unknown to me. i 
raised only eleven apples this year of this kind 
that got ripe. Hope to raise more another year, 
for I think they are the best sweet — ever 
tasted. The tree was in blossom May, June, July, 
and August. lenclose specimens of the fruit from, 
the blossoming of each of these four months. Per- 
haps you can give me a name for it. If you can 
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find any other town that can raise les from the 
blossoms of four successive months {a the year, I 
would like to hear from it. J. A. AMEs. 

Wilmington Station, B. & L. R. R., Oct. 19, 1867. 

Remarks.—A dealer in fruit pronounces your 
apple to be the Orange Sweet. Hemay be correct, 
but in size of core, and some other peculiarities, it 
does not seem to us to correspond exactly with 
the descriptions given in the books of that variety. 
Freaks in untimely blossoming are not very un- 
common with the apple tree; but it is seldom, we 
think, that such perfect specimens of four genera- 
tions in one season are seen on onetree. The fruit 
from the May blossoming is mature, and measures 
some nine inches in circumference; that from the 
June blossoming is quite a respectable apple, meas- 
uring full five inches; that from the July bloom is 
nearly four inches round; while that started Au- 
gust first is full three and a half inches in circum- 
ference. For these interesting specimens, and for 
the box of winter pears, Mr. Ames will accept the 
thanks of the New ENGLAND FARMER. 





POTATOES, APPLES AND DROUGHT. 


I pains some three or four pounds less than 
half a bushel of early Goodrich potatoes, about the 
middle of May, and in the fore part of September 
I dug 18 bushels of nice ones, at the rate oi 300 
bushels to the acre. We have cooked some of 
them and find them nice, either boiled or baked. 
The ground, which was a sandy loam, was ploughed 
last ese mber; some coarse manure was spread 
on in the spring, and plastered both in the hill and 
after it was hoed the second time. 

I also obtained three small potatoes from New 
Hampshire, by mail, of the Orono kind, and raised 
three pecks from them, without any manure, but 

red in the hill. 

I raised 14 bushels of nice Ladyfinger potatoes 
from less than half bushel of seed, on a soil that 
was gravelly and too dry. 

Among my Pound Sweets, was one that weighed 
1lb, 3 oz., and measured 14 inches around it, and 


the same the other way. The season has been | being h 


dry here this summer; the bottom of many 
having leaked out, at the lower corner. 


v 
well H. Grirrin. 


_ Besex Junction, Vt., Oct. 29, 1867. 





STEAMING FODDER. 


Much has been said in agricultural papers dur- 
ing the last twelve months, about steaming corn 
buts, stalks, and poor hay for cattle in winter. 
But in no case have I seen the fully ex- 


Pi would like to inquire through the columns of 
the Montuty New Enoianp Farmer, in cases 
where a tight box is used, how much water is used 
toa bushel of cut feed? Should the water be 
boiling hot or only warm? How much meal 
should be mixed with it to make it good as Eng- 
lish hay ; or if shorts are used how many? What 
is the whole manner ab ee per it? Who can 
give the desired — ¥ - oblige 

ESSE 


- 


Tyngsboro’, Mass:, Nov., 1867. 
Remanxs.—In addition to the information which 
our, correspondent will find in the statement of 
Wm. Birnie, of Springfield, Mass., in relation to 
his apparatus and his mode of “Cooking Food for 
Cattle,” we,copy the following particulars from a. 


communication written by 8. N. Thompson, of 
Southboro’, Mass., for the Country Gentleman. 
Mr. T. has had five years’ experience in steaming 
feed, and he expresses the opinion that, from the 
extra work, he can winter 40 cows on steamed 
feed for one-third less expense than on dry; can 
get at least one-quarter more milk, and keep them 
in as good thriving condition. 

The plan which he at first adopted is described 
as follows : 


Five years I prepared a steam box directly over 
the Dotier in om faa cellar, made a wooden cone to 
the boiler, fitting it steam tight, and through rubber 
tubes conveyed the steam into a perforated iron pipe 
running the length of the steam box. Ithen put my cut 
hay, straw, &e., into the box, wetting it thoroughly as I 
[ itin; if not thus wet the steam will dry it so as to 

estroy its nourishing qualities. After filling the boiler 
with water and making my connections, box and cover 
steam tight, lighted my fire and kept the water boiling 
briskly for about four hours, when I found the mass wo 
be pretty thoroughly cooked, and of such nature that 
my cattic liked it exceedingly well. By adding a liberal 
supply of corn meal and shorts when filling the box, you 
have a mass resembling in flavor anew made loaf of 
brown-bread, on which the cattle do very well, 
the material cooked be of au inferior quality. 

After pursuing this course one winter, and sat- 
isfying himself that he could make more milk 
from a fair quality of meadow hay, thus prepared, 
than from the best quality of upland hay fed dry ; 
and that the addition of, say two quarts of meal, 
per cow, before steaming the mass, was far more 
beneficial than when the same amount was fed in 
connection with dry hay, he adopted a simpler 
‘process of preparing the feed, of which he gives 
the following description, and which he likes quite 
as well as the first. 


I take a large feed box, with a tight cover, and into 
this I put my feed, wetting each layer with boiling wa- 
ter, shabing the hay so as to have each part thoroughly 
wet, Ithen tramp it down as solid as possible, put on 
another layer; and proceed as before till my box is filled. 
For my stock of 15 head 1 use 45 gallons of boiling wa- 
ter in mixing enough to last them two days. The box 
should then be closed, while another boiler of water is 

g heated, when 45 gallons more is poured evenly 
over the mass, the box closed, and allowed to stand 
about 12 hours before using. The feed is then softened, 
80 as to be easily digested. and of nearly the same fla- 
vor as when in its m state; and my cattle prefer 
even poor meadow hay, thus prepared, to the best Eng- 
lish hay when fed dry. 


After remarking that he had kept his stock for 
three winters on corn stover and meadow hay that 
his neighbors considered almost worthless, using 
meal, not to exceed one quart per day, to each cow, 
when not giving milk, and bringing them out in 
good condition, he states the following fact : 


Abont the middie of April Jast, having used my ‘poor 
hay, for which 1 paid $13 per ton, English hay being 


then worth $35,) [ commenced fveding very nice early 

cut lish bay, we my miich cows, and to my sur- 

prise, I found that they decreased in their pacer A f 
ts) 


milk from ne-quarter to one-third, and I was not able 
to increase that quantity till they went to grass, 
I doubled their quantity of grain. 


NEW PLAN FOR FALL FEEDING. 


We have avoided feeding our ficlds—grass fields— 
either in spring or autumn, 
barn when we could 
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grass is thicker for it, and that where it is fed closely | 
and by heavy animals, the worms do not injure | 
ss as they do where cattle are kept off. | 
Will the farmers who haveacres of grass destroyed | 


the 


by worms please make a note of this remedy, and 
see if the 
the depredations of the worms were not those 
where the cattle fed the most. After carefully 
considcring the evidence in the case, we have con- 
cluded to adopt the fashions for once, and feed our 
fields this full, and will report another season, if 
there is anything discovered worth a record. e 
shail feed with a compost of soil mized by hogs with 
le manure. F. 


New Hampshire, Oct., 1867. 
Remanrks.—Until “F.” takes out a patent for 


his invention, we suppose it is open to the whole 
world. 





MEASURING HAY IN BULK. 


I have ween statements in the Farmer of the 
number of cubic feet of a hay mow which are gen- 
erally allowed to be equal to aton. As I have 
forgotten the figures, you will oblige me and per- 
“~ others by republishing the estimate. 

righton, Mass., Nov., 1867. J. LANE. 

Remanrks.—The rule which we have published 
twoor three timesis, that fom four to five hundred 
cubic feet of a well packed mow of tolerably fine hay 
are equal toaton. Inthe MontHLty Farmer for 
1860, page 26, Thomas S. Fletcher of Reading, Vt., 
stated that ‘‘at the bottom of a large mow 400 feet 
will make a ton, and that one whole barnfal that 
was weighed out averaged a little less than 500 feet 
to theton.”” On the same page, Mr. M. J. Perkins, 
another of our correspondents, stated that farmers 
in his region estimate that from 400 to 500 cubic 
feet, according to the position in which the hay 
lies, is sufficient for a ton. Meadow and other 
coarse hay is lighter, will not pack as closely, and 
more feet must be allowed for it. Another corres- 
pondent of Hope, Me., writes that “‘a mow of hay 
that is well stowed, will weigh out a ton to every 
five hundred cubic feet; or, if itis of very fine 
quality from four to five hundred feet will make a 
ton.” ; 

On publishing the above, the Country Gentleman 
remarks that “This agrees with the report of one 
of our subscribers at the West, who found the 
lower layer of some three feet of a considerable 
bulk. on a scaffold, to average 510 feet.” Wm. J. 
Pettee, of Lakeville, Ct., says in the same paper 
that if the hay be closely pressed, as at the bottom 
of a bay, 450—if lightly, as on a scaffold or top part 
of a bay, 500 fect. 





CARBON. 


1 see that our friend “R.” criticises my criticism 
of his article on carbon, and while acknowledging 
the «pirit of kindness with which Iam met, must 
say 1 am not entirely satisfied with his explanation. 
Dr. J. L. Comstock, in his Introduction to Miner- 
alogy, page 55, edition of 1848, says: “Carbon is 
found in abundance in the earth, being the chief 
element in the composition of coal. It is also 
found combined with iron, forming a carburet of 
that metal. The diamond is composed entirely of 
carbon.” Without questioning the authority of 
Dr. Ure, may we not ask, does not the fact 





Graphite gives nearly the same proportions of iron 
and carbon, the world over, prove incontestably 
that it is not an “accidental impregnation of iron ?” 
One thing more, andI am done. This same Dr. 


| Ure is not strictly exact in his statements, as 
rtions of their fields which escaped | quoted by “R.” He says: “In the diamond tt is 
co! 


lorless.”” If he had said generally colorless, that 
would have hit the mark. Com:tock—page 327, 
edition o 11848—describes diamonds as follows: 
“Coloriess, or of a yellowish, blueish, yellowish 
green, clove brown, brownish black, Prussian blue, 
or rare red color,” &c. Finally, where doctors 
disagree who can decide ? Rvsticus. 

Ripton, Vt.; Nov. 4, 1867. 

ReMARKS.—It appears to us that our correspon- 
dents, substantially agreeing upon facts, are dis- 
puting mainly about words. In this, however, 
they have the example of distinguished controver- 
sialists in theology, politics, morals, &c., as well 
as inscience. Perhaps both parties will thank us 
for appending Webster's definition, as found in 
the “Unabridged :” “Grapuite; Carbon in one 
of its conditions, distinguished by its usually 
crystallizing in foliated six-sided prisms, though 
often massive, by its softness, its metallic lustre, 
and by leaving a dark lead colored trace on 
paper. It sometimes contains iron, but this is not 
essential. It is used for pencils, and is often called 
plumbago or black lead.—Cleaveland.” 





GLADIOLUS. 

We have had food luck with this beautiful flow- 
er this year. ey come late, are very showy. 
and last a good while. They are easily cultivated 
and rapidly increase. But we made a great mis- 
take, we fear, in setting our bulbs out ee 
last spring. We have just gathered our bulbs in 
great abundance and fine condition, and are satis- 
fied that another spring to make the finest 
display, we should set them out in clumps. 
Can any one tell us how near to set the bulbs 
to each other to have them do the best ? 

November, 1867. INQUIRER. 


ReMARKS.—We have had very good success with 
this beautiful flower, which we planted in beds, 
placing the bulbs in rows eight inchcs apart one 
way and nine inches the other. A friend plants 
four to six about a stake, so that they are six or 
eight inches apart. We have found them very 
easy of cultivation, and look upon them as indis- 
pensable to the flower garden. Our friend will 
find a bed four by eight or ten feet in dimensions, 
the bulbs planted as above, and staked with sticks 
four feet long and three-fourths of an inch square, 
will make him as fine a show as he can desire. 


18 LABOR DISREPUTABLE ? 


What is there to keep the boys on the farm, and 
the girls in the kitchen? Is farming less 
ble than it used to be, or has labor me a bur- 
den and a disgrace ? 
“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


I look for some advantage from the college, if it 
shall not make the students despisers of labor. 
We cannot all be farmers. We must have consum- 
ers as well as producers; but what right have the 
former to despise the latter, because these eat what 
those have valged. Bens. G. KIMBALL. 
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From the Lover’s Diary, by Alice Cary. 
BY THE SEASIDE. 


Come out to the side of the sea, my love, 
Come out to the side of the sea; 

The sun is set, and the stars are met, 
And the winds and the waves agree; 

Bat star so bright, nor wave so light, 
Brings pleasure or peace to me, 

O come, for I sit and wait, alone, 
On the rocks by the side of the sea! 


I am going down in my memory 
To the blessed long ago, 

When the golden ground of the buttercups 
Was dashed with the daisies’ snow. 

And I’m thinking of all you said to me, 
And if it were true or no, 

While I watch the tide as it runs away 
From the beach so. black and low. 


If I should die, my love, my sweet, 
Die of your smile forlorn, 
Bury me here by the side of the sea, 
Where all my joy was born. 
Where the waves shall make my lullaby, 
pt. the —— from ne <— morn 
| say to the rocks, e gone to sleep 
Where all bis joy was born.” 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


CONTRIBUTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Sweet Apple Cakes. 

Five cups of sour milk; five cups of corn meal; 
two and a half tea spoonfuls of soda; half a cup 
of molasses; a teaspoonful of salt, and about two 
quarts of sliced sweet apples. It requires a very 
hot oven, and a good deal of baking. 

Tapioca Pudding. 

Put three table-spoonfuls of tapioca in soak in cold 
water over night. In the morning, add a quart of 
boiling milk, the yolks of three eggs and a cup of 
sugar, leaving out two table spoonfals of the sugar 
to beat with the whites of the eggs for a top to the 
pudding after it has boiled as much as a soft cus- 
tard. Flavor with vanilla. Brown it lightly in 
the oven. Serve cold. 

‘Chocolate Caramels 

One cup of milk; two cups of sugar; two cups 
of molasses; one cake of chocolate grated fine. 
Boil till it candies. Pour out ona flat dish and cut 
in squares. 

Cocoanut Cakes. 

One pound of sugar; one-half pound of butter; 
three-fourths pound of flour; six eggs; one cocoa- 
fiut grated fine without the milk. Beat the yolks 
and whites of eggs separately. Add the flour and 
cocoanut just before baking. If you please, you 
can bake one-fourth of the grated cocoanut in the 
cake, and after it is cool, put the rest with pow- 
dered sugar on the top for a frosting. 

Muffins. 

For tea, make a sponge about eleven o’clock, by 
dissolving a yeast cake in a little warm water arid 
flour. At two, add one pint of milk; two eggs; a 





quart of flour and a tablespoonful of butter, 
Warm the milk enough to melt the butter; mix 
thoroughly and keep ina warm place torise. Bake 
in rings. 

Orange Ice. 

Express the juice of six large oranges; strain, 
and add a quart of cold water; make it very sweet; 
beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth; pour 
the whole into a “freezer” properly prepared, and 
freeze immediately before it is wanted. 

For Chapped Hands. 

Three ounces white wine vinegar; three ounces 
lemon juice; one-half pint white brandy. Rub 
this liquid on the hands frequently, especially af- 
ter washing with soap. Mary. 

Parsonjield, Me., Oct. 30, 1867. 


Cracker Mince Pies. 

Take three large crackers; one cup of vinegar; 
one cup of molasses; two cups of sugar; a piece 
of butter the size of an egg; raisins and spice to 
your taste. This will make three pies. 

Mother’s Cookies. 

One and one-half cup of white sugar; the whites 
of two eggs; one cup of thick sour cream; one- 
half teaspoonful saleratus; nutmeg or spice to 


your taste. 
Lemon Pie. 
One lemon sliced fine; one egg; one cup of su- 
gar; one-half cup of water; one table spoonful of 
flour. 


Steamed, Pudding. 

Take two cups of sour milk; one-half cup of 
sour cream; one-half cup of sugar or molasses; 
one eup of raisins (or dried berries); one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus; spice to your taste, and a 
little salt; stir in flour until it is as thick as com- 
mon gingerbread; steam one hour andahalf. To 
be eaten with sour sauce or sweetened cream. 

Snow Balls. 

One cup of sugar; two eggs; four table spoon- 
fuls of milk ; one teaspoonful of cream of tartar; 
one of soda, if the milk is sour; spice to your 
taste; mix them hard enough to roll out; cut with 
a small cake cutter, and fry in hot lard; then dip 
them in the white of an egg, and roll in powdered 
loaf sugar till white. 

To Take Ink Spots out of Linen. 

Dip the ink spots in melted tallow ; rub until the 
tallow comes out, and the ink will come out with 
it. VERMONT FarmMER’s WIPs. 

Weston, Vt., October, 1867. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Brown Cuicken Sovup.—Cut up a nicely-dress- 
ed chicken ; put it in the pot with water to cover 
it, which must be measured, and half as much 
more added to it before the soup is dished. Keep 
it covered tight, boiling slowly, and take off the 
fat as fast as it rises. hen the chicken is ten- 


der, take it from the pot and mince it very fine; 
season it to the taste, and brown it with butter in 
a ~~ pan. When brown, put it back in the 
pot. Brown together butter and flour, and make 
adding a pint of the soup; 


rich gravy, by stir this 
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in the soup, and season it with a little pepper, 
salt, and butter. Be careful the chopped chicken 
does not settle, and burn on the oe Mb be 
well to turn a small plate on the of the 
kettle’ to prevent . Toast bread quite brown 
and dry, but do not burn it, and lay toast in 
the tureen, and serve it with the soup; stir the | 


chicken through it, and pour it in the tureen.— 
Godey’s. | 


Porato Patties.—Butter some small patt; 
strew bread-crumbs over the insides and fill them 
with some nicely-mashed potatoes, flavored with 
either mushroom catchup, grated lemon-peel, or 
sav herbs chopped fine; add sufficient lard or 
fresh butter, and sift more bread-crumhs on 
ope 5 place them in an oven till properly browned. 
lift them out of the pat ns to serve. Note 
very thin puff —_ may line and cover the patty- 
pans, and the bread-crumbs be omitted.—Godey’s. 

Eaes with On1ons.—Boil some eggs hard, 
serve the yolks whole; cut the whites into slips, 
and add them to a few small onions which you 
have first fried in butter: give all a stir up, pour 
off the superfluous fat; dredge in a little flour; 
moisten it sufficiently with gravy ; add seasoning 


to taste; let it come toa boil; put in the yolks, 
and, when they are quite hot, serve. 


Starncuine Currs AND CoLLars.—After wash- 
ing and rinsing them, let them as if for iron- 
ing. Having made some starch a little thicker 


:a 
: 


than cream, put them in, wring them out again, | 


let them dry before the fire until they are fit for 
ironing, ro]l them ina cloth, and iron. To give 
them a good gloss, take the end of a wax candle 
and stir it through the starch when quite hot, and 
do not Ict the iron be too hot. A little salt put 
into the starch when hot will prevent the iron from 
sticking, and some soap rubbed on it before using 
will answer the same purpose. 


FLaxseED Syrvup.—This excellent remedy fora 
cough is made thus :—Boil one ounce of flaxseed 
in a quart of water for half an hour; strain and 
add to the liquid the juice of two lemons, and half 
a pound of rock candy. If the cough is accom- 

ied by weakness and a loss of appetite, add 

If an ounce of powdered gum arabic. Set this 
to simmer for half an hour, stirring it occasionally. 
Take a wine-glassful when the cough is trouble- 
some. 


Cure ror Corns.—The following receipt is 
vouched for as a sure cure for corns :—‘‘Put the feet 
for half an hour, two or three successive nights, in 
a strong solution of soda. The alkali dissolves the 
indurated cuticle, and the corns fall out spontane 
ously ; leaving a small cavity, which soon fills.’’ 
An exchange says :—“*We know the above reme- 
dy for corns to be effectual. We have tried it, and 
found it acts like magic. But we do not thinka 
strong solution is desirable. We know of a friend 
who tried the remedy on our recommendation, but 
he made thesolution so strong that, with the corns, 
it took off a portion of the skin on the foot. From 
one to two table-spoonfuls soda in a small foot-tub 
of hot water is sufficient to remove the corns, py 
letting the afflicted member remain in it ten or fif- 
teen minutes.” 

Mvstarpb PLAsters.—By using syrupor molas- 
ses for mustard plasters, they will keep soft and 
flexible, and not up and become hard, as when 
mixed with water. A thin paper or fine cloth 
should come between the plaster and the skin. 
The strength of the plaster is varied by the addi- 
tion of more or less fiour. 


To Wasu Merrnoes.—An old merino may be 
made to look as good as new by first ripping to 
jeces the skirt, and afterwards washing each 
separately in warm suds, being careful to 


3) 


{ 
re- 


rinse only in clean warm water suds. Cold water 
after warm will shrink any kind of woolen goods, 
Iron while quite damp on the wrong side. After- 
wards fold once double on the right side, placing 
over it a clean newspaper, and iron with a very hot 
flat iron, in this way making the seam fold in al 
new double folded goods. 





WOMEN AND THE FASHIONS. 


It is the eternal, heaven-decreed, anti-Mill law 
that women should be dependent, and poor, and 
vain; and their dependence, their poverty, and 


| their vanity make them all the more adorable, be- 
| cause we know that these spring, not from selfishe 
| ness, but from desire to give delig 

»' are deliciously poor. They will borrow sixpence 


ht to men. They 


from you without shame; and if they have fifty 
| thousand pounds, they will come and cast the 
| money into your lap and say, “There, dear; pay 
off the nasty mort , and then take me out for 
|a walk.” They only want to be taken out for a 
, walk to look at the bonnet shops. If there be 
_ cash about, they will have a bonnet—the best that 
,money can buy. If the funds be at low water, 
| they will “take it out of the bonnets” by lookin 
|atthem. I have known a “nice woman’’ who 
not the slightest hesitation in eating partridges at 
twelve-and-sixpence a brace, but who was per- 
fectly content to dine on a basin of water gruel— 
so long as you took her out for a walk, You must 
take her out for a walk. Thenice woman forgives 
everything but negicct. Pay her attention, and 
she will forgive, forgive, forgive for ever and ever. 
eee or scorn her, or decline to admire the new 
collar and cuffs she has bought for onc-and-eleven- 
pence-halfpenny in Newington Causeway, and she 
will “oy worse than Mrs. Potiphar hated Jo- 
seph. is the usual complaint of an ill-used 
woman against a man? It is not “He beats me;” 
“he swears at me;” “the has spent all my money.” 
It is “he doesn’t care for me.” The woman likes 
| to be poor. She likes to beg. She likes to have 
nothing, and that everything shouid come from 
you. She would nibble the bread out of your 
mouth if you would let her. She triumphs in “‘car- 
fo tn B you out of afive-pound noite. I do verily 
believe that she will cheat you a little if she has a 
chance. If you are wealthy and generous, you 
may cover her with all the gems Mr. Hancock has 
to sell. You may pour on, and she will cndure, 
But fall you into poverty-+be you proscribed, be 
unhappy, be distressed, and away go the diamonds 
and the cashmeres to mine uncle—away go vanity 
and caprice ; and you have by your side a patient 
little soul in a cotton print, who will wash and 
mangle and iron and starch—who will peel pota- 
toes and broil red herrings—who will stitch her 
fingers to the bone in the making of suldiers’ jack- 
ets tobuy your bread. I believe that Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, would do this; and “Nancy,’ 
the burglar’s sweetheart in Oliver Twist, could do 
nomore. It isthe nature of womankind. There 
are exceptions to the rule; but the exceptions are 
scarcely women.—Belgravia for October. 








Favorite Days ror MARRIAGE.—The latest re- 
of the Registrars-General of England and 

land show that no two nations could differ 
more widely than do the English and the Scotch 
with regard to the choice of days of the week for 
— The Scottish report states that the fa- 
vorite day for marriage in Scotl. nd is the last day 
of the year, provided it does not fall on Saturday 
or a Sunday. No marriages are celebrated on 
Sunday in Scotland, while in England it is the 
favorite day of the week for marriage, thirty-two 
per cent. of the marriages being contracted on 
that day. Monday is a favorite day in both coun. 
tries. Saturday, in England, is the third day of 
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the week in order of selection for marriage, seven- 
teen per cent. occurring on that day; but in Scot- 
land, no true Scot will on. a Saturday, | 
nor, indeed, begin any work of importance. .With 
the Scot, Saturday is an unlucky day for ) 
and he is impressed with the superstitious belief 
that, if he married on a Saturday, one of the par- 
ties would die before the year expires, or that, if 
both survived, the marriage would prove unfruit- | . 
ful. Hence it happens that Sunday or Saturday,' THE Srinet.—. y lady who will take the 
the two favorite days for marriage in England, trouble to mount tothe fourth story of the Messrs. 
are blank days for marriage in Scotland. Friday , Chickering’s piano store in the city of New York, 
is the day -on which the English do not marry, may see such a spinet as Mrs. Washington, Mrs. 
bui in Scotland, it is one of the favorite days for | Adams and Mrs. ilton played upon when they 
marriage. were little girls. It is a small harp-shaped instru- 
ment on ey emeeenety anda —s - = 
construction,—the case rough and unpolished, 
THE FASHIONS. |legs like those of a kitchen table, with wooden 
The races at Jerome Park and the summer-like | Castors such as were formerly used in the constrac- 
weather of the past week brought out the belles of tion of cheap bedsteads of the “trundle” variety. 
the metropolis in the brightest and gayest of fall The keys. however, are much like those now in 
toilettes. Itis an agreeable feature of the inde- | Use, Gone they are fewer in number, and the 
pendence and good taste, of American ladies to see ivory is yellow withage. If the reader would know 
that our modistes are obliged to modify and har- | the tone of this ancient instrument, he has but to 
monize the extreme peculiarities of the fashions | Stretch a brass wire across a box between two nails, 
dictated in Paris. The prevailing color in dresses | 0d twang it with a short pointed piece of quill. 
and bonnets among the fair patronesses of Jerome And if the reader would know how much better 
Park was blue, and interminable trails mingled | 1867 is than the year 1700, he may first hear this 
with the coquettish short dresses that came into | spinet played upon in Messrs. Chickering’s dusty 
vogue last spring. The becoming little Fanchon | garret, and then descend to one of the floors below 
still graces fashionable heads and nestles beside | 2nd listen to the round, fall, brilliant singing of a 
preposterous chignons. Ornaments of gold are ! Chickering grand, of the present illustrious year. 
much used, but do not necessarily portend a re-| By as much as that grand piano is better than 
turn to specie payments on the part of the wearers’ | that poor little spinet, by so much is the bgp 
husbands. Satin and velvet trimmings are seen | time is better than the days when Louis XIV. was 
on many of the crape and tulle hats, and there are | king. If any intelligent person doubts it, it is either 
already indications of a return to crowns and cur- | beeause he does not know that age, or because he 
tains in the matter of bonnets. Lace strings are , does not know this age.—Parton. 
extremely fashionable, and streamers of a narrow 
ribbon wave in the wake of every belle. There is 
little novelty in cloaks to be seen out doors yet,as| FEMALE Locic.—As a young woman was walk- 
the Indian summer still encourages handsome | ing alone one evening, a man looked at her, and 
short suits, with elaborately ornamented overskirt ; followed her. The young woman said, ‘‘Why doe 
and bodies of every possible pattern. Jet and lace ' you follow me?” He answered, ‘Because I have 


, the beginning of next month the 
be ready for the inspection 
ladies, and Broadway will 
citement.of opening day. The fickle goddess that 
— idistes and their } eee is ent pre- 
ing strange rises for her subjects in Gotham. 
T’New York Herald. | 


winter styles will 
and selection of the 
again witness the ex- 











will be the principal mat 8 in trimmings this 
season. On evening dresses bands and bows of 
velvet form strange geometrical figures. There is 
a rumor that ribbons of immense width will be 
worn this season, not only as sashes, but also in 
the hair, on dresses, and tied arotnd the upper 
part of the sleeve. The Bismarck brown is still 


fallen in love with you.” The woman said, “ ny 
are you inlove withme? My sister is much han 

somer; she is coming after me; go and make love 
to her.” The man turned back and saw a woman 
with an ugly face; being greatly displeased he 
turned to the first woman and said, ‘““‘Why did you 
tell me a falsehood?” The woman answered, 
“Neither did you speak the truth, for if you were 


referred in toilettes, but it cannot hold sway very : 
rea 


ong, for a mure unbecoming color never emanated ly in love with me, why did you leave me to 
from the sanctum of Madame Fashion. About! look upon my sister?” 


Tz os 








